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AUNT CAULFIELD’S’ WEDDING GOWN. 


ORD, honey! I hope none but de pure in heart is 

4 out dis day. An’ you ast why? Ladies’ ankles, 
chile. We ain’t had sech a win’—jes look at dat ooman 
cross de street. “Tain’t hardly decent. Whar’s yer auntie, 
hon I’m kinder worried ‘bout iny pretty baby.” 

**Isn't she in her room?” I asked 

Aunt Emily's face puckered 
don’ b'lieve she’s out agin.” 

“Never in this weather,” I asserted, laying down the 
letter 1 was reading and moving to the window, from 
where I could see the street crossing and verify Emily's 
statement concerning the appearance of a woman who, 
with dripping umbrella and flying petticoats, was beating 
her way towards the pavement. It seemed to me I recog 
nized the figure. 

*“* Emily, that’s Aunt Caulfield!” 

**So "tis! Well. now, ef I could see Father Blake this 
minute, the jail wouldn't hole me. That's what he came 
for, was it? I never was one to have two faces under one 
bonnet. Sure as he lives, he’ll stump his toe "gainst Em’ly 
nex’ time he tries sendin’ Miss Missy out in a hurryeane.” 

My aunt's name was Charlotte, but all her old servants 
called her ‘‘ Miss Missy.” In the days when there had 
been an “Ol Miss,” Aunt Caulfield had been “ Little Missy,” 


‘No, she ain't. Ef I 
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and so in these later times the added respect of a double 
title was given. I shared and sympathized with Aunt 
Emily’s anger against Father Blake, though my aunt was 
not to me. as to her old mammy, a pretty baby.’ For my 
part, 1 thought her far too old for the duties of an assist 
ant priest, and felt that the parish work of her church 
was pushed from shoulders that should have borne it to 
hers. The letter I had been reading was from my father, 
and strengthened my convictions : 

** You will find your Aunt Caulfield,” wrote my father, 
“the best woman in the world, but to a pitiable degree 
priest-ridden, pensioner-ridden, and servant-ridden. In 
your short stay do what you discreetly can to free her, 
my dear Remember always that when everything is 
said she is still the best, the very best, woman the Lord 
ever made. Some day I will tell you her'stoty.” 

With this letter: still in my hand I met my aunt at the 
door of the library and took her in my arms 

“Oh, Aunt Caulfield!” I began, reproachfully. It was 
hard for me to be severe with Aunt Caulfield, because 
she was always’ so deprecating. Upon Emily the effect 
of her gentleness was otherwise. She sternly took’ her 
mistress from me. 

‘“Whar you been?” 


‘‘Only around the corner, Nem, Father Blake came to 
tell me of that poor woman’s baby being ill again, and I 
had to go. I found her with no fire, and she has five chil 
dren and upwards.” 

‘* Upwards, Aunt Caulfield?” 

My aunt laughed her, pretty girlish laugh 
that’s always safe to say with the poor. 
another baby coming 
Oh, thank you, Nem.” 

Emily was on her knees before her mistress taking off 
the wet shoes that clung to Aunt Caulfield’s tiny feet. She 
was as a fairy in all her proportions, and looked like a 
delicate child in the rough hands of the old negress. 

**Don't rub my aunt’s feet so roughly, Emily,” I said; 
**you hurt her.” 

3ut Emily.went on vigorously kneading. ‘‘I ain’t hold 
in’ wid sech doin’s.. You blowin’ ‘long de street lookin’ 
fer all de worl’ like you been sont fer and couldn’t come 
I ain’t going to hev it.” 

‘*Nem; really we don’t need more wood on the fire,” 
said my aunt, timidly, as Emily, with some muttered refer- 
ence to Father Blake, slung a huge log on the already 
glowing hearth. 


= My dear, 
There's always 
Five to-day and six to-morrow 


(Continued on page 950.) 
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“MOLLY MINER'S FOIL.” 


THANKSGIVING. 


— the long day the peasant woman went 
Gleaning the stalks the workers left behind 
In the wide field—and yet, when day was spent, 
But searce an armful had she then to bind. 
Two sheaves she made thereof—one small and fair, 
And as she passed the shrine along the road 
She left the tiny sheaf of gleanings there 
In thankfulness—though light indeed her load. 
FLave. Scott MinEs. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HOME-COMING. 


Nein are many people who regard a Thanksgiving 
day as a meaningless day, and its celebration once a 
year a waste of time anda mockery. It might have been, 
they go on to say, a day of reality to those who in early 
colonial times had hostile tribes, inclement weather, and 
threatened starvation to fight, and whose natures were 
wrought upon to all their depths of fear and gratitude. 
But for us in these days of no national crises, in these 
days of money-getting and materialism, a Thanksgiving 
day means only a day in which, oftener than not, ob- 
servances are a bore 

Yet for all that, and in spite of what the croakers say, 
year after year in every home in town and country some 
glad preparation for it is made. Feasts are prepared. 
Welcome stands ready. To the returning wanderer arms 
are outstretched; to the homeless wayfarer the hand is 
extended. Cost of labor and pain of preparation are for- 
gotten in the joy of reunion. All the year that has gone 
has been with many but as a vista looking toward it. 
For them all the year to follow shines as a new pathway 
leading to the same bright end 

No New-Englander, close pressed as he may be, stays 
willingly away from the family gathering on that day. 
Rich and poor alike are stirred by one common impulse 
—to go home. One man may want to feel once more 
the comfort of an old familiar chair that no change of 
fashion has moved from its long-accustomed place. An- 
other wants the sense of peacefulness that belongs to a 
certain sunny window with geraniums in it when all the 
world without is quiet and stillness reigns within. Some 
want the nursery, with its tattered books, and some the 
associations of old sounds, as the clicking of the gate or 
the hurrying of familiar footsteps up the stair. Some 
want the friends of childhood; and back of all, and 
through all, and over all, each and every one wants the 
finding again of the mother, the face and the voice and 
the touch of her—of her whose love has never faltered, 
whose sympathy has never failed, who welcomes them 
without reproach, who rejoices in them without envy, 
who is proud of their success without measuring their 
failures, who has kept her ideal of them undimmed, and 
yet who will mivister to them the livelong day as to 
ove saved from an angry tempest, her arms their support, 
her warm heart their resting-place 

They want, in fact, the finding again, and untouched, 
the things they have left; or the world of men and wo- 
men outside has suddenly become to them as a raging 
sea, and they know how many reefs they have taken in 
the saile of their own principles the better to meet the 
winds of doubt and expediency. But there are no storms 
in the old home, They were long since safely passed and 
the haven reached 

On Thanksgiving day, indeed, a great yearly tribute to 
the home is paid, untold forces are marshalled to do it 
honor. It is not a day of empty forms and ceremonies, 
with the spirit in them dead; not even a day of sometimes 
perfunctory gifts, as Christmas may become. It is a day 
in which a real thanksgiving reigns in the heart, else 
there would be no common impulse to go home to find 
that for which the heart is thankful; none to carry the 
friendless there, the lonely and the poor; no common im- 
pulse to welcome and no common impulse to rejoice: noth- 
ing, indeed, to make Thanksgiving the day of all the year. 

The spirit of it, then, can never die as long as these 
things live, and the soul of man continues to crave for 
something stable and abiding amid the shifts and changes 
of progressive fortune 


THE HORSE SHOW. 


DID not go to Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day. Instead, 

Miss Van Auken and I went to the Horse Show, as we 
have done almost every other day this week, in spite of 
the weddings, the exhibitions, the dinners, and the con- 
certs which there were to entice us. 

We have tried a new way of going this time—in with 
the rabble that buys no seats, and stands close pressed 
against the railing enclosing the tan-bark ring—as near to 
the horses, in fact, as it is possible to be. You can get all 
the play of their splendid muscles while standing there, 
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the fine fire in the eye as one more spirited than another 
races about the ring, his head within a foot of your own 
as he dashes past. You see the splendid running of the 
grooms. They and the superb unharnessed stallions 


“with whom they run side by side are as stunning as any 


bit from a Greek frieze. You see, too, how like little mice 
the ponies look, how like spoiled children they are, whin- 
nying and orying after each other as they are driven back 
and forth. And you catch, too, the proud, ill-concealed 
smile of some coachman whose trap has won a prize. 
None of these things can you see as well from the boxes. 

In the boxes—we have always been there before—the 
people have distracted us. We never felt it quite the prop- 
er thing while there to be too much absorbed by the horses. 
To be absorbed by the horses, indeed, when one sits in the 
boxes, is to have the air of knowing nobody, and to have 
that air at the Horse Show marks one unpleasantly. Be- 
sides all that, one in a box cannot help being interested 
in the throng of gayly dressed people one sees. All the 
world in its richest attire goes by you—men well groomed 
as the horses, women as delicate as porcelain, children 
like flowers. Yes, like flowers, but very carefully cul- 
tivated flowers, of course ; cut and trained and trimmed 
according to exact rules to fit them for drawing - room 
comfort, not for the abandon of gardens. They have 
adorned the front of many a fond mamma's box this week, 
tipping their little five-year-old heads eee as they 
talked to each other, resting their hands on the railings 
in front of them. And they have proved themselves as 
altogether correct, in that they have hardly looked at the 
horses at all, devoting themselves to each other instead. 
One smiles as one watches these little creatures ; but one 
sighs a moment after, just as one sometimes sighs over a 
small tot he has applauded on the stage. 

Fascinating, however, as Miss Van Auken and I found 
the horses in the ring, our great delight this week has 
been in the horses below, in goin’ in and out by the 
stalls. You never really know the horses until you get 
down there, until some groom whose confidence you have 
won uncovers and leads out a prize horse, telling you not 
the good points that have won him the ribbon, but those 
that have endeared him to his master and his friends—the 
playfulness of one and the affection of another. This 
stallion, fierce as he looks, sleeps.every night squeezing 
close to the groom, who lies beside him on the hay, close 
as a dog would, resting quietly, too, asa child. And this 
fine horse, trained from his youth to the ways of gallantry, 
has only to have whispered to.him that a lady is coming, 
to kneel that he-may receive her on his back. And-these 
two horses, strangers till they met here, and separated 
now by a wire grating overhung with blankets, touch 
noses over the top, kissing and hobnobbing together for 
full five minutes at a time, without being able to catch so 
much as a glance of each other’s eyes. Then there are the 
little Shetland ponies—the.papas, mammas, and the babies; 
the babies, some of them who —— only sixteen pounds 
when born, and who weigh but little more now. What 
a pity, some one said near me, that there are no experts 
on Shetlands among the judges in the ring! 

And then there are the grooms, diverse in build and 
breeding as the horses themselves. One—he was colored 
—was so pleased with Miss Van Auken’s love and know- 
ledge of horses that he told her she might drive his pony 
in the ring next day if she wanted. He would give up 
his place in the new wagon and the honor of it to her. 

We think, in fact—Miss Van Auken and I—that we like 
the Horse Show even better belowstairs than above. 


L. H. F. 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS REFERENDUM. 


4 t~ so-called (but wrongly called) referendum on Wo- 

man Suffrage in Massachusetts has attracted so much 
attention in other States, and even in the columns of Har- 
PER’S BazaR, that it seems worth while to take a bird’s- 
eye view of the field after the battle. It must be noted 
that it was not, as one Bazar correspondent—a remon- 
strant—stated, a vote as to whether the women of Massa- 
chusetts should have school suffrage, inasmuch as they 
have it already, but whether they should have the farther 
gift of municipal suffrage. Nor was it, strictly speaking, 
a vote on that, inasmuch as it was merely an expression of 
opinion on an abstract question, and carried no binding 
weight, whatever the result. Yet it was, after a fashion, 
a vote, and had some points of exceeding interest. 

To begin with, it was one of those battles, not very un- 
common, where both sides express un extreme satisfaction 
with the result. _When Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble first 
came to this country she expressed great amazement at the 
American celebrations of the battle of Bunker Hill. She 
had always heard it claimed in England as a victory for 
King George, which it was. But the American ground 
of triumph was that the raw provincials held their own 
against the regulars, und this too was a victory. We see the 
same thing on the football field when some smaller college 
exults in having “ beld down” Yale or Princeton to only 
four points. So in this Massachusetts vote the remon- 
sirants could fairly point to their two to one majorit 
against Woman Suffrage as a success. On the other hand, 
the friends of that movement are as honestly delighted 
that, after being stigmatized for years as an insignificant 
handful, they have behind them 90,000 men as recorded al- 
lies, to say nothing of about 20,000 women. The vote of 
men against it was rather more than twice that number. 
The vote of women, so far as cast, was almost solid in the 
affirmative—more than 20 to 1. And this although the 
** Man Suffrage Association ” had issued posters in all di- 
rections, calling on women as well as men to vote against 
the measure. The largest adverse vote of women was in 
Cambridge. 

The number of women who registered—less than 21,000 
—was undoubtedly a disappointment, but this was large- 
ly the fault of the leading advocates themselves. Every- 
body knew that the scheme originated with their oppo- 
nents; and they did not themselves recognize with suffi- 
cient promptness that, when once an assured fact, it was 
for them to take advantage of it. Practically they made 
no organization for controi, and took no efficient action 
until the latter part of the summer. The old abolitionists, 
under similar circumstances, would have shaken the State 
from end to end. As it was, this was omitted. More wo- 
men have actually voted in Boston on a school question 
in a single year than voted in the whole State on the gen- 
eral question. This proves a still lingering inertia on the 
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subject, and is so far a defeat. But it simply shows, what 
has often before been shown, that men who know the 
value of a ballot are more widely interested in the en- 
franchisement of women than are the mass of women 
themselves, who do not know this value. And it leaves 
the question still open whether 20,000 intelligent women 
who wish to vote should be debarred from voting because 
a great many other women do not care about it. We do 
not abolish our naturalization laws, although the great 
majority of foreigners do not care to employ them. 
he strength of the vote for Woman Suffrage was, as 

was phos in those er towns where the popula- 
tion is most homogeneous the native American vote 
strongest. Some of these, as Ashfield, Rutland, and Rowe, 

ave gg of two to one in the affirmative. Ash- 

eld will be remembered as the little hill town where 
George William Curtis and Professor Norton had a joint 
episcopate so long, rebuilding its gy | and having an 
annual public dinner for the citizens. It now votes (98 
to 44) for Woman Suffrage, Mr. Curtis having evident! 
converted his townsmen, although, after a life-long inti- 
macy, he failed to convert his friend and editor. Another 
curious illustration is in comparing the vote of the cit 
of Worcester and the neighboring village of Rutland. 
Worcester was the site of the first National Woman Suf- 
frage in 1850, and was for many years the 
most in Massachusetts; but it has now grown 
to a city of 80,000 inhabitants, and gives a large majority 
against Woman Suffrage. On the other hand, Rutland, a 
farming village on a hill-top, with a summer hotel and 
two white wooden “‘ meeting-houses,” for Suffrage, 
95 to 41; and its neighbor, Princeton, 59 to 53. 

All these things have an important bearing on the fu- 
ture of Woman Suffrage, not only in usetts, but 
in all those Atlantic States where the tendency to cities 
is strong, and where the foreign element is steadily in- 
creasing. As Senator Hoar has pointed out, more than 
50 per cent. of the population of Massachusetts is now 
foreign-born or of foreign parentage, and this tends stead- 
ily to increase. The percentage of children born of oy 
foreign parentage, by the returns just published, is 46.32; 
of mix rentage, 20.82; and of purely native parentage, 
32.44. Moreover, of this foreign-born voting ulation, 
it must’ be remembered, the Irish is the predominant na- 
tionality, and the Roman Catholic the prevailing faith. 
Now the vote thrown by the element thus represented is 
cast almost solidly Woman Suffrage. The next 
most important foreign nationality, the French Canadian, 
although usually Republican in politics, probably takes 
the same course. 

The greatest individual accession to the Woman Suf- 
frage ranks in the |ast canvass—greater even than that of 
Mrs. Q. A. Shaw, the educational benefactress of Boston 
—was that of Rev. Thomas Scully, a Catholic priest, and 
the leader of the ‘‘ No-License” movement in Cambridge. 
He is a man of scholarship, of extraordinary energy, and 
was described by General Sheridan during the civil war 
as ‘‘ the pluckiest litthe d—1 of a chaplain” he had ever 
seen. He has the largest Roman Catholic parish in Cam- 
bridge, a body perfectly devoted to him, and yet there is 
no reason to suppose that he made any very large imme- 
diate inroad on the rooted antagonism to Woman Suf- 
frage among the Irish-American Catholics. 

et in justice to this class it must be said that this 
prejudice bas found much es in the course of 
suffragists themselves. If the object of some advocates 
of the latter cause was to detach from it every Democrat, 
every Catholic, and every foreigner, it has sometimes 
seemed as if they could not have betier contrived it. The 
simplest common-sense would seem to show that the agi- 
tation, if it is to succeed, must be conducted on broader 
lines. Massachusetts —and this is true of our Eastern 
States generally—is no longer a series of country villages 
where the “embattled farmers” meet once a year and 
discuss government in town meetings. Cities, with their 
ward-rooms and their possible bosses, take the place of 
towns; and even the townships are dotted with manufac. 
turing villages where you hear in the streets more French 
than English. It is too late to resist these tendencies; 
what is needful is to accept the facts and act accordingly. 
Reformers must proceed, like English reformers, to ‘‘ en- 
deavor to persuade their future masters to learn their 
alphabet.” 2: fa Pet 









thd one desires to judge of a pianist’s real ability, and to 
profit by the study of his art, it is far more desirable 
to listen to his piano recital than to hear him in connec- 
tion with an orchestra, brilliant and attractive as the lat- 
ter combination undoubtedly is, and fascinating as the 
concerti written for piano and orchestra are acknow- 
ledged to be. The great Polish composer and pianist 
who claims the chief attention of the music-lovers in our 
midst at the present moment offered a very remarkable 
programme at the first of two recitals given on Saturday 
afternoon, November 9th, at Carnegie Hall, to an audience 
composed of the best elements New York has to offer. 
Mr. Paderewski opened his concert with Bralms’s mas- 
terly Variations on a theme by Handel, a magnificent con- 
tribution to pianistic literature, and one which would 
naturally appeal to a man of Mr. Paderewski’s mental 
wers. It was interpreted in that robust mood which 
as become a possibility to the great artist, who returns 
to us with all of the rare gifts which won for him such en- 
thusiastic admiration, and who has developed in addition 
massive qualities hitherto unsuspected—indeed, felt to be 
lacking, and thus somewhat limiting the expression of his 
nius. 
e°The Sonata—Op. 31, No. 2—of Beethoven, which fol- 
lowed the Brahms Variations, was most deliciously revealed, 
the crowded house being hushed to silence and reverent 
attention, while the noble chaste measures were proclaimed 
with lofty yet tender beauty of form and tone. Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in F-sharp minor was another triumph, 
and in itself provided food for those who are intelligent 
enough to gain lasting impressions as to the way in which 
certain things ought to be done. 
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The lingering tones, the careful and always tasteful 
pedal effects, the clearness of the voices—yet with that 
absence of excessive accentuation which often mars 
good work—the desire to present a series of tone- pictures 
which shall disclose the intentions of the composer, these 
are a few of the lessons which Mr. Paderewski offers at 
each of his performances, and surely every student of the 
piano should count himself fortunate in being able to lis- 
ten to an example so perfect that it cannot fail to prove 
an inspiration and guide. 

A Nocturne and three Etudes by Chopin, and two of 
Chopin’s Chants Polovais transcribed by Liszt, formed an 
intermezzo of the most restful and satisfying character. 
We cannot recall having heard the Chants Polovais (that 
is, in their piano form) before in this country, but one of 
the two was a great favorite of its transcriber, Franz 
Liszt, who played it oftener than any other piece during 
the last years of his life, and with exquisite tenderness of 
feeling. Mr. Paderewski brought his programme to a 
close by an indescribably brilliant performance of Rubin- 
stein’s Etude on false notes, aud Valse Caprice, Pade- 
rewski’s own légende—interesting in its strong romantic 
color and original harmonies—leading up to these effective 
numbers with a contrast which was supplied with char- 
acteristic taste and wisdom. 

A Hungarian rhapsody, a Chopin waltz, an old Hun- 
garian (or Polish) melody, which many of us can recall as 
associated with our earliest Jessons in dancing, were add- 
edas encores, the applause being, as usual, overwhelming, 
and the people crowding about the stage and refusing to 
leave while there was the slightest hope of the pianist 
contributing another solo. 

The first recital of the French violinist M. Marsick was 
given at Carnegie Hall on the evening of November 12th, 
he being assisted on this occasion by Mr. Howard Brock- 
way—announced as a ‘‘ composer and pianist.” A Suite 
written by Schutt was played by M. Marsick, with Mr. 
Brockway at the piano, and — a light work, rather 
trivial in theme and not solid in construction, though it 
provided technical difficulties in which the violinist’s skill 
had opportunity to display itself advantageously. Beet- 
hoven’s Kreutzer Sonata was also rendered by the two 
soloists, who were heard separately in their own composi- 
tions. M. Marsick also added ‘‘ Airs Bohémiens,”” by 
Sarasate, and won applause by the facility aud finish of 
his execution. 

Mr. Brockway is very young, and gives promise of be- 
coming a good pianist, but as yet his work lacks much 
that will doubtless come when he has given time and 
thought to the compositions he wishes to interpret. 

Beautiful music was the feature of the Whitney-Paget 
wedding, which took place earlier in the day at St. Thomas's 
Church, which was thronged with fashionable people and 
magnificently decorated with flowers and palms. The 
programme in full was as follows: 

Organ Prelude,Gale; ‘* Bridemaids’ Chorus,” by Weber, 
sung by Mrs.Gramm and chorus of St. Thomas’s; Ele- 
gie, by Lamb, played by the eminent violinist M. On- 
dricek; ‘* Let Thine hand help me,” a solo by Handel, 
sung by Miss E. Winant; Wedding music, by Dr. War 
ren, as organ solo; ‘‘Show me Thy ways,” soprano solo, 
with harp and organ accompaniment, rendered by Mrs. 
Gramm; the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, sung by Madame 
Nordica, with violin obligato, played by Mr. N. Franko; 
Handei’s Largo, arranged for violin, with accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments, Mr. Franko being the solo- 
ist; aria from Halévy’s The Jewess, sung by M. Ed. de 
Reszké; Faure’s ‘ Le Crucifix,” sung by Madame Nor- 
dica and M. de Reszké; and the famous Bridal Chorus 
from Lohengrin, rendered by the chorus of St. Thomas's. 

Madame Rordica’s fine voice and M. de Reszké’s superb 
organ were heard to great advantage in the large building; 
and mach genuine admiration was expressed for the 
church soprano, Madame Gramm, whose very beautiful 
voice and broad style produced a favorable impression on 
those who listened to her. M. Ondricek, who is to appear 
at the next Philharmonic Concert, gave much pleasure and 
aroused curiosity concerning his future performances. 


OUR PARIS 
be oll BE & 


FEW evenings ago we went to the Opéra Comique to 
fi see Calvé in the Navarraise for the last time before 
she goes to America. It was a marked occasion, and the 
house was crowded, but in looking about over the toilettes 
I couldn’t help but remark how much everybody this year 
looked like everybody last year; that is, the general effect 
of the gowns was so much the same. Tie Opéra Co- 
mique, however, is not the place to see novelties, for, ex- 
cept on the fashionable night, few people dress for the 
theatre in Paris. It’s a great mistake, for singers and 
actors say themselves that a brilliant house is an inspira- 
tion to them, and that nothing acts as a greater tonic than 
the first sight of the tiers of lovely women in exquisite 
gowns at the London and New York houses. Here and 
there at the Comique the other evening we picked out a 
pretty toilette. 

One very pretty young girl with dark eyes and dark 
hair was dressed in a black satin skirt with a corsage of 
cerise and black, and hat in the same colors. The cor- 
sage was of Liberty silk arranged with lace in a very ef- 
fective sort of way. The blouse was tight-fitting, and 
entirely covered under the arms with the lace, which was 
white, of an extremely delicate pattern. The slightly 
drooping front was also covered with lace, put on per- 
fectly plain, but rounded out so as to leave the silk at the 
top of the blouse uncovered, like a yoke. The effect was 
that of a little décolleté lace corsage over cerise, strapped 
down on either side of the blouse front with a band of 
black velvet embroidered with white and fine gold threads. 
The collar had turn-over points of the embroidery, with a 
godet ruche of lace above it, and a cravat of black velvet 
under the points in front. The hat was a Carlier toque 
with a small crown of cerise velvet, and the front made 
entirely of very chic large loops of wide black satin rib- 
bon that framed the face. In the middle of the crown 
behind was a large rhinestone buckle. 

Another lovely gown, worn by a slender, distinguished- 
looking girl with bronze-brown hair and blue eyes, was a 
princesse dress of old-blue cloth trimmed with bronze- 
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brown velvet, of a style I know, so I can describe it mi- 
nutely. The back was a perfectly plain princesse in cut. 
The skirt opened in front and fastened on the left side. 
Both in the back and front of the bodice was a yoke of 
bronze velvet embroidered with gold spangles that formed 
stars with clusters of steel-blue in the centre. Be- 
low the yoke in front was a slightly draped blouse of 
cream-colored embroidered mousseline de soie, shirred on 
to the yoke at the top, and finished at the bottom with 
three narrow folds of brown velvet pointed in front. On 
either side of the yoke were three folds of the cloth pleat- 
ed into the shoulder seam, and falling loose on each side 
over the mousseline de soic blouse front. The sleeves, as 
the gown was intended for a sort of picture-dress, with a 
quaint effect, were shirred deeply at the top. Two bands, 
stitched, coming from the shoulder on each side and end- 
ing in tabs just below the waist-line, finished the back. 
The high Medicis collar and deep cuffs falling over the 
hand are of the spangled velvet. The hat was a picture- 
hat of brown velvet trimmed with black plumes. A very 
simple half-d4colleté dress had nothing very new about 
it, but was so effective that I must describe it. The skirt 
was of black satin, the corsage a square-necked one of 
guuze, the décolletage framed in glittering, flying jets on 
gauze, opening over a long Louis XV. vest covered with 
gauze, ending in a point, with the point outlined with 
soft cerise ribbon passing under the corsage, and crossin 
to tie at the bust with a very chic bow and a bunch o 
roses. Idon't know that this is clear. Suppose you take 
two pieces of ribbon, fasten one in the middle of the un- 
der-arm seam on each side, bring one end of each down 
across the point, and the two other ends up across the 
bust to tie in the middle, and you have it. But every- 
thing sounds so complicated written out. 

Some of the prettiest autumn gowns I’ve noticed in the 
Paris streets are tailor gowns of black cloth made with full 
skirts trimmed with stitched bands, and short coats with 
backs with two godets and fronts with white satin vests 
covered with lace and jabots, with violet or aubergine vel- 
vet Jet into the collar. One also sees in these early au- 
tumn days many fur collars with long stole fronts, which 
of course will be worn all winter, and the new pelerines 
are beginning to appear. Yesterday I saw a Henri iV. 
that was lovely. It had a short pouch front of plain black 
velvet, with a very full godet cape falling off from it of 
bluck velvet, entirely covered with a pattern painted on it 
in dull iridescent tones, outlined with silk threads. Over 
this was a second little collet, very coquettish and pictu- 
resque, edged with feathers, like the very high collar that 
finished it. 

Here are some pretty gowns that some of the great 
houses have sent out lately: An evening gown of black 
tulle embroidered with different shades of spangles in 
lovely old pinks over black satin. The bodice was very 
simple; a loose blouse front, also embroidered; the sleeves 
were caught up on the outer-arm seam above the elbows 
with pleats; and the whole seam was outlined with two 
bands of velvet in two shades of old-pink. I've seen 
some such pretty déshabillés. One very simple one, easily 
copied, was of pale green Liberty silk with « round shirred 
yoke of very fine, delicate embroidery, with a lingerie 
stitch between the shirrs. The back had » Watteau pleat; 
the front fell straight. Starting from a chou on each side 
of the back was a ribbon that came around in front and 
crossed, making a belt, then crossed in the back, making a 
belt, then to come around again in front, to tie quite below 
the belt with a bow and long ends. ‘Two very narrow 
ruffles, like frills, went round the bottom of the skirt. 
The collar was of embroidery over green, with a large bow 
in the back. The full elbow sleeves had deep ruffles of 
lace to finish them, and a deep ruffle of lace went round 
the yoke and fell over the sleeves. This was worn as a 
dinner gown by a pretty young married woman at home, 
and was very effective. 

Doucet shows marvellous déshabillés of embroidered 
crapes, made with Watteau pleats down the back, tight- 
fitting sides, and entirely loose fronts, with high Medicis 
collar bordered with fur. At Doucet’s I saw some charm- 
ing blouses made of the new cashmere velvets, very 
simple, with a pleat down the front, finished on either side 
with side-pleatings of mousseline de soie in the color of the 
ground-work of the velvet. Buttons of rhinestones or old 
Sévres finish the pleat as a garniture. One still sees the 
pleat used in every conceivable way. A very pretty style 
for making cloth gowns dressy is to have — and the 
pleat of cashmere silk, with a little blouse of cloth open- 
ing over it in this way. The cloth blouse is entirely 
separate from the silk, and is turned away on either side 
of the pleat, and hollowed out round the edge of the yoke, 
all these edges being finished with rows of soutache. 

A word or two about the new fashions in house-furnish- 
ing. The latest thing is to have furniture of all epochs 
and styles in the same room. A room entirely Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., or Empire is considered vieur jeu, and it’s 
neuch more chic and modern to select the prettiest things 
out of each and mix them in delightful incoherence. The 
favorite chairs just now for salous are the Louis XVI., 
with cane seats and backs in a frame-work of old carving, 
and cushions in the seat and back covered with old silk 
of theepoch. There's a great fancy in Paris this year for 
white furniture made after ancient models, with lacquer 
finish. KATHARINE De Forest. 





FOR THANKSGIVING-DAY GAYETIES, 


§ eer the echoes of the Horse Show have by no 
means subsided, and wedding-bells are still ringing 
in town, the talk now is of returning to the country to 
celebrate Thanksgiving day. This annual holiday is no 
longer entirely given up to family reunions in dear old 
homesteads, but has become the occasion for many gay 
house parties in country houses, that are now kept open 
until after Christmas and New-Year’s day. These au- 
tumn parties are perhaps the merriest of the year, the 
lovely Indian-summer weather and the beautiful foliage 
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of the woods making doubly enjoyable the out-of-door 
sports indulged in before winter renders them impossible. 

All the pretty gowns, others more elaborate, and some 
exaggerated ones as well, that have been in evidence in 
town at many gay functions of the past few weeks, will 
again do duty for afternoons and evenings in country 
mansions. For morning wear out of town are strictly 
tailor-made frocks of smooth cloth, entirely without or- 
nament, and worn with turned-over collars and cuffs of 
white linen. For elderly ladies and young wives who 
entertain in their country houses are velvet gowns, black 
with accessories of white satin fur, and cream-white ap- 
pliqué lace. Other gowns of fancy velvets are worn not 
only by stately dowagers and more youthful matrons, 
but also by young uumarried girls, even by those of 
eighteen years. Princesse dresses are occasionally made 
for ladies who are no longer young, and are usually of 
the flowered Marie Antoinetie silks, peau de soie, and the 
black gros grains that are crossbarred with black satin. 
A large collar of baby-lamb fur and a cravat flounce of 
white lace are their trimmings. 


SOME NEW MOIRES. 


One of the caprices of fashion is a sudden revival of 
various kinds of moiré,which were used us skirts of gowns 
at the Horse Show, where they were completed by a waist 
of chiffon or of fancy velvet. The gowns made at the 
Maison Worth for Miss Whitney’s bridemaids were also 
of moiré, no two of the six being of the same color, the 
color most becoming to each girl being chosen by one of 
the bridemaids who was then in Paris. Turquoise and 
yellow gowns were worn by the first pair of maidens in 
the procession; the second pair—Miss Gertrude Vander- 
bilt aud her cousin, Miss Sloane—wore gowns of rose- 

ink and white moiré; while the third pair had green and 

eliotrope dresses. The dressmakers give different names 
to this fabric, some calling it craquelle moiré, others moiré 
poplin, where the material is partly wool and partly silk, 
while that imported by Madame Barnes, in white and 
evening cvlors, is called printed moiré, as the watered 
lines are printed to form large and lovely flowers—tulips, 
orchids, huge lilies, or lotus blossoms. Skirts cf the plain 
or the flowered moiré all in black are chosen by those who 
are tired of satin and do not require velvet, and are worn 
with waists of white satin, chiffon, or fancy velvets of the 
lightest colors—pale rose, turquoise, or Nile green. 

One of the most refined gowns worn in the evening at 
the Horse Show was of pale gray moiré made in Marie 
Antoinette fashion, with a fichu of white chiffon crossed 
on the bust, with long ends falling in jabots down each 
side of a white chiffon tablier breadth in the skirt. 


FANCY WAISTS. 


One thing settled at the Horse Show was the contin- 
uance of fancy waists differing from the skirt—a boon to 
economists, who can make one handsome skirt serve with 
several waists. The trouble, however, is that very rich 
fabrics are now used for such waists, and there are also 
some very eccentric combinations—as a chiffon waist with 
a broadcloth skirt. A very beautiful gown worn by the 
wife of ex-Secretary Elkins has a black velvet skirt with 
a Paquin waist of white and black in inch-wide stripes of 
faille and satin. It is trimmed with revers of the lightest 
turquoise-blue velvet, exquisitely embroidered with pearls 
and silver. The belt of turquoise satin in many folds is 
very deep, in bodice shape. Velvet waists in shrimp pink 
and in pale coral pink are worn with either light or dark 
skirts. White satin waists are becomingly completed by 
a collar of cerise, pink, or Nile green. A coat-waist of 
black velvet in Louis Seize style has revers of white 
satin appropriately trimmed with the ribbon embroidery 
in which Marie Antoinette excelled, and which still bears 
her name; some beautiful specimens were recently on 
exhibition at the rooms of the Decorative Art Society. 
Worn with this coat is a skirt of light blue and white bro- 
caded silk, lined throughout with black, and finished with 
a black velvet cord. 


WORTH COSTUME OF FIVE PIECES. 


Among many interesting importations at Mrs. Donovan's 
are complete toilettes from the Maison Worth, consisting 
of five pieces—a skirt, waist, jacket, bat, and muff. All 
things in harmony, yet some strong contrasts are shown in 
these picturesque models. The greater part of one of these 
costumes is of gray-blue faced-cloth with velvet of the 
same shade and Russian sable, while the very chic waist is 
of yellow velvet imprinted with dashes and lines of violet, 
ruby, mauve, and bright green. This beautiful waist is 
made up softly to fall in two broad pleats in front and 
back, with a plastron of very yellow guipure over yel- 
low satin. It hooks on the left side. A high stock-col- 
lar of black velvet has a guipure lace ruffle four inches 
wide drooping over the front and back. Gigot sleeves 
of the femed velvet have guipure lace ruffles dropping 
on the hands. The belt is of black velvet in easy folds. 
With this is worn a plain skirt of the gray-blue cloth. 
The coat for the street is of the cloth, fitted to the figure 
and hooked up the front. It is quite short, and the back 
is cut in continuous pieces, having two side forms broad- 
ened in the seams below the waist-line. The fronts are 
cut off at the waist, and pointed basques are added there. 
Short revers above the bust are covered with sable, while 
the back has a broad round collar of velvet bordered with 
sable. The sleeves are immense gigots, softly wadded to 
make them warm enough outside the sleeves of the velvet 
waist. Huge bows of black taffeta ribbon are placed 
on the shoulders. The jacket is lined with yellow satin 
throughout. 

The hat to accompany this gown hasa soft puffed crown 
of gray-blue velvet, with the velvet brim turned up ir- 
regularly to show a lining of the cloth of the gown stitch- 
ed along the edges, Its unique trimming is a Louis Seize 
bow of open wired loops of Russian sable held in place by 
sable tails erect as an aigrette. With this is a large muff 
of the velvet, much draped around the hands, and a wide 
drooping ruffle at each end lined with cloth. This also has 
a Louis Seize bow of sable, and is daintily scented with 
Russian violets. Similar muffs have the wide ruffle at the 
ends lined with a ruffle of creamy lace, either of Bruges or 
artistic Venetian guipure. 

Worth is using a great deal of accordion-pleating this 
season in all fabrics for the greater part of gowns. Vel- 
vets and cloths are among the new pleated stuffs, and 
there are peplums of black net thus pleated over skirts of 
black satin. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


for Mrs. Stanton to deliver herself unsupported into the 
hands of her sex, she entered the drawing-room with more 
trepidation than she had faced the Legislature not 
be fore 

Imagine her surprise when the wife of the Governor 
rushed up to her, and embracing ber warmly, thanked her 
for her noble championship of womanhood 

But,” said Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘why did you not say this 
ut dinner, when the judge and I thought we had not an 
other friend in the world? 

Oh,” replied Mrs. Seward I should rather die than 
say anything to bring upon me-the ridicule ef Mr. Sew 
ard.’ 

And then, one by one, the others spoke out, and con 
fessed that they too agreed with Mrs. Stanton, but dared 
not do so in the publicity of a social dinner 

To-day women hire opera-houses, from the platforms of 
which to proclaim their opinions before the world 

And here is the other incident, which, to be appreciated 
needs a glance at the sweet womanly face of the young 
Mrs. Stanton as she appeared at the time 

Mrs. Stanton was summering at Saratoga, eagerly en 
joying the delights of that fascinating young watering 
place half a century ago—a merry young mother, in great 
demand for her agreeable manners and sparkling conver 
sation, as well as for her talented performances upon thé 
guitar Chatting with a friend one day, the Woman 
Question—that bugbear of the moment—was brought up 

Isn't it dreadful,” he remarked, *‘ to think of a woman 
so unsexing berself as actually to appear before the Legis 
lature at Albany?” Naturally enough, the heroine of this 
very shocking procedure protested against this interpre 
tation of woman’s sphere; yet, amused by her 
Sauz pas, mischievously she led him on 


long 


friend s 


W hat kind of a woman is this Mrs. Stanton?” she in 
quired 
Oh, a dreadful kind of woman!" was the 
reply Just the kind of woman one would ex 


pect would do such a thing 
Do describe her,” pleaded 
Tell me more about her.” 


his tormentor 


And be, nothing loath, went on Well, she’s 
a large, masculine-looking woman. with high 
cheek-bones and a loud, harsh voice—don't you 


know—just one of those regular Woman's Rights 
women.” 
Have you really seen her, or is this taken 


from the papers?’ she asked, quietly 


Of course I have seen her; did I not tell you 
that I heard her before the Legislature 

How did she speak?’ 

Frightfully; it was simply awful. Her stri 
dent voice and her masculine appearance should 


have been the death-knell to her cause 
What is her name, did you say? 
Mrs. Sianton—Mrs. Henry Stanton, in fact 
Why, that’s my name!” she said 
Of course—she’s your namesake, so I thought 
you would be interested. But I knew it 
be no relation of yours. Ha, ha, ha! 
Mrs. Stanton I am afraid I am she 
she said 
Of course thefe was nothing for him to do but 
to confess and grovel 


could 


rose 


Tuesday evening, November 12th, more than 
three thousand persons, both men and women, 
assembled to do Mrs, Stanton honor, and honor 
to those other pioneers that had struggled hand 
in hand with her—perhaps above all I might 
mention Miss Susan B. Anthony. What a beau 
tiful friendship has this been of these two noble 
women! As Mrs. May Wright Sewall pointed 
out in her address, thus was discarded another 
one of the old threadbare criticisms against the sex 

that no two women could long remain friends 
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The National Council of Women, which Mrs, 
Sewall represented, has given to a sculptor the 
grateful task of handing down to the future the 
hands of these friends clasped in loving pressure. 
Mrs. Stanton loves to dwell upon those difficult 
days when in all emergencies there was the loyal 
Miss Anthony by her side. Were it some pre- 
serves to be stirred while she went off to address 
a Legislature, or the nursery to be guarded while 
she sat at her desk and wrote petitions and con 
stitutions, there was ‘‘ Aunt Susan,” as she was 
called, as ready and helpful over the babes in 
their play as over the kettle on the fire. 

I have spoken of the great audience that was 
visible in the flesh at the opera-house, but I must 
not forget the thousands that were represented 
by telegrams and cables, by letters, and by floral 
and other tributes, from every corner of the globe 
and every rank and station. And in San Fran 
cisco, Toledo, Detroit, and many other cities sim 
ilar meetings were being held for those who could 
not reach New York. 

The reunion was addressed by President Thom 
as, of Bryn-Mawr, the Rev. Anna Shaw, the Rev 
Ida Hultin. Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, Mrs. Fannie B 
Williams, Mrs. Mary ‘I’. Burt, and others, who 
sketched rapidly the vast progress which had 
been effected in their own lines of work—in edu 
cation and the ‘ministry, among the Indians and 
the colored race—while the great contralto Ma 
dame Antoinette Stirling, the Parke sisters with 
their cornets, and the interesting St. Philip's choir 
of colored boys lent music's charm to the occa- 
sion. A very effective bit of the programme was 
a series of dissolving views representing ** Then 
and Now,” cleverly suggesting certain contrasts 
sketched by Time’s artistic hand. At its close 
appeared upon the screen ‘“‘In Memoriam,” the 
names of the great souls that have gone before, 
surrounded by a wreath of myrtle. During this 
episode the rich, solemn voice of Madame Stirling 
chanted in the darkness 

I cannot close without referring to the speech 
of the heroine of the evening —full of good 
points, bubbling over with good-humor, the em 
anation of a mind richly stored with knowledge, 
a heart filled with sweet content and faith, a wo 
manhood rounded and complete. Nor can I for 
get the exquisite tact and grace with which pre 
sided the President of the National Woman's 
Council. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. Warmth of soul 
and heart, superb mental equipment, force and power, 
magnetism —all together with a gentle dignity, a loving 
woman’s grace. Can I say more? Yet could I say 
less? 

Mrs. Stanton’s home life is rarely beautiful. Of all the 
tributes brought to her these past days, crowded as they 
have been with the recognition of her achievements, 
surely there should not be overlooked the tribute due to 
her perfect motherhood. 

Mrs. Stanton gave birth to seven children, of whom six 
are living. Three of these are prominent in various fields 
of work. Theodore, the fourth child, is a graduate of Cor 
nell University, a well-known journalist and littérateur, 
residing in Paris, but now paying a short visit to Amer 
ica. He has just delivered a very successful lecture at 
Hobart College. Margaret Livingston Lawrence, the 
fifth child, is head of the Depariment of Physical Culture 
at the Teachers’ Collegeof New York; and Harriet Blatch, 
the sixth child, is a prominent figure in English philan- 
thropic and social life. She resides in London, an entbu 
siastic believer in home reform, a warm personal friend 
of John Morley, active in certain phases of socialism, and 
an eloquent speaker upon the numerous causes for which 
She was recently in New York studying the 
industrial condition of women 

What a joy that in the life of the woman we honored, 
not a thought one would not lay bare to all humanity, not 
a page in all those long years one would not hold before 
the world! No scars to be covered tenderly, no misgiv- 
ings, no undercurrents of sophistry or extenuation 


she labors 


“A woman's rank 
Lies in the fulness of her womanhood; 
Therein alone she is royal.” 


ANNIE NaTHAN MEYER. 





MISS SUSAN 


STRONG 





















































BACK VIEW OF PARIS THEATRE TOILETTE 


OTHER PEOPLE’S FAULTS. 
AVE other people faults? 

The question is asked intelligently, yet with a 
knowledge that its absurdity is apparent. It represents 
the final position of the morbidly conscientious woman, 
who excuses other people yet condemns herself for every 
human failing. Continuing this self - depreciation, she 
discovers in herself more and more vices—for we always 
find what we look for. Finally she comes to the logical 
conclusion that she is directly responsible for all the un- 
happiness in the universe and that other people are help 
less victims. 

Before the rest of the army of conscientious women get 
to this extreme position it might be pertinent to ask of 
them: ‘‘Is not a little self-assertion better than so much 
self-depreciation as this? Have other people not got faults 
as well as you?” 

Some ancient philosopher tells us to study ourselves. 
Perhaps he forgot to state whether we should confine our 
selves to self-knowledge. It is certain that many people 
who follow his maxim interpret it as literally as that. 
They study themselves, and never anything else. Their 
eyes are always turned inward and downward. 

Doctors say that concentration of the mind upon any 
part of the body will in time breed disease at that point. 
And this law is as binding when the ‘‘inward man” is 
the object of attention. An excess of self-study will sure 
ly result either in self-exaltation or in, what is quite as 
unhappy, self-abasement. There are comparatively few 
who arrive at the middle ground of finding themselves 
ordinary human beings, neither better nor worse than 
their neighbors, with no singular virtues or vices, but with 
the good qualities and the failings common to all human 
ity—in short, every-day folks. 

If a man walked along the highway and jostled and 
was jostled against by each passer-by, he might at first 
suppose that he alone was the offender. Thinking this, 
he would become more careful of his steps. He would 
avoid the road of each hurried pedestrian who approached 
him, and try to keep out of the way of the reckless or 
abstracted walker. But suppose, with all his preeantion, 
he presently found himself still being ustled und bumped 
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against? Would not common- 
sense force him to conclude that 
some one else was at fault as well 
as himself? 

If, after long fighting against a 
hasty temper, and persistent efforts 
on our part to keep the peace, we 
still find that we are drawn into 
quarrels and bickerings, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that our 
neighbor may be somewhat at fault 
as well as ourselves? Common- 
sense is an excellent quality to 
apply to every affair in life, and 
whatever our anxiety to blame our- 
selves, we can scarcely refuse to 
see the right of a matter when pre- 
sented in so plain a form. 

We feel a self-reproach, a lack of 
loyalty to the neighbor we esteem 
or the relative we love, when we 
are obliged to confess that he has 
faults.. We do not wish to see the 
faults of this other. . It is so much 
easier to condone his: fault and 
censure ourselves a little more. 
This is a weakness to which 
women are peculiarly liable, and 
which has in it just enough of the 
appearance of a virtue to be hard 
to eradicate. Yet when we look 
at the matter in its true light it 
bears a different meaning. 

Disloyalty or unkindness does 
not lie in acknowledging to our- 
selves the faults of others. It is 
often needful to see these clearly, 
both to avoid them for ourselves 
and to help others to cure them. 
Disloyalty may lie in publishing 
them to the world, or in sneering 
at the unfortunate, who may suf 
fer enough without that. 


FRENCH THEATRE TOILETTE. 


| gre ey eee are wearing gowns of striped silk 

under fancy nets for the demi-toilette chosen for the 
theatre and evening concerts. The preference here is for 
heavier fabrics of flowered silk or of velvet, of peau de 
soie, brocaded taffeta, or the very light cloths, but the 
French plan is a good one for remodelling dresses of a 
past season, and for devising new ones for those who pre- 
fer over-dresses of lace or of chiffon. 

The gown illustrated is of red faille striped with cream- 
white satin. The drapery is of black net, thickly strewn 
with em | woven dots, dashes, or oblong blocks. A prct- 
tily draped round corsage is completed at the top by a shal- 
low square yoke of cream-white Venice guipure lace. The 
scalloped edge of the guipure finishes the lower part of 
the yoke, while the sides are effectively trimmed over the 
shoulders with loops of cream-white satin ribbon in a 
row placed close together. The high collar is made of 
this creamy ribbon drawn around the neck and tied in a 
bow in the back—a collar greatly in favor in New York 
with dresses of various kinds, as it gives the white finish 
about the neck, which is once more thought to be becom 
ing. The belt, also of cream satin ribbon, has the novel 
effect of loops on either side, a fashion which will only be 
adopted by those with very slender waists, as it tends to 
increase the apparent size. The usual cluster of loops in 
the back of the belt is also used. The puffed sleeve, draped 
to hang out from the arm, terminates at the elbow in a 
cuff of guipure lace, and is ornamented above by a chou 
of cream satin ribbon. 

The silk skirt, cut to fall in many organ-pipe folds, is 
covered with the transparent net gathered quite full at 
the top and caught up at the foot in the front and on the 
sides in festoons held by six large choug of cream satin 
ribbon. Bands of red ribbon cross the back of the net 
skirt, which hangs straight and full, and a similar band 
borders the striped silk skirt beneath. 

The black and white striped silk gowns of last winter 
can be modernized after this model by being covered 
with either black net or chiffon, and given color by velvet 
or satin ribbon of deep vivid pink or rose color, or of the 
popular emerald green, 
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AUNT CAULFIELDS WEDDING GOWN. 
(Continued from front page). 


‘The thermometer stands at seventy-six now,” I ven- 
tured, consulting that instrument. 

Emily, with a contemptuous glance at the thermameter, 
flung on another log. ‘‘ Walkin’ round wid one of them 
things in yer han’ vever made me no warmer. You set 
yer feet here on de fender, honey; Nem’s goin’ to git you 
somethin’ warm fer yer insides.’ 

Remember it’s Friday, Nem,” said my aunt, anxious 
ly I can’t take any meat to-day.” 

‘Humph,” said Emily, and went out 

In her absence I came to Aunt Caulfield’s side, taking 
her cold hands in mine and gently rubbing them. A 
determination had come into my mind, born of my own 
observations and strengthened by my father’s suggestion. 
1 wanted my aunt to feel the difference between my minis 
trations and those of her tyrant nurse, She looked up at 
me gratefully 

But you know Emily was almost right, dear auntie,” 
I said. ‘‘ This was no weather for Father Blake to send 
you parish visiting 

‘ But, dearie, it’s not so bad outside as it looks from in- 
side. Sometimes I think nothing is so bad as it looks 
after you once get into it. As for walking in the wind, I 
love to do that. When you walk with it, it’s like a great 
giant holding you by the hand and helping you along; 
and when you walk against it, it keeps hitting you like 
soft rags flung at you in fun.” 

I knew my aunt was talking against time to avert cen 
sure, which meant something to her gentle spirit even 
from a young and hitherto unknown niece, for I had never 
seen Aunt Caulfield before this visit, which my father had 
wished me to make that I might come to know his sister 
and the home of his boyhood, from which he had wandered 
as far in miles as he had in spirit from the faith of his 
fathers. Both defections were, I could see, a living sorrow 
to my devout and home-loviog aunt. Living so far apart, 
there had been little communication between the brother 
and sister, save by letter, but Aunt Caulfield’s letters had 
always been an event in our family circle. She wrote 
seldom, and then such pretty, gracious, old-world epistles, 
just as she talked when, as now, a little self-conscious. 
Although I knew she was leading me away from the sub- 


ject of ber charitable escapade, I let her talk on in her 
graceful way about wind and weather in the abstract 
until Emily appeared with a bow! of rice broth whicli 


smelled delicious, but which was presented on its tray 
with a sternness that might have gone with a cup of 
hemlock 

“Oh,” said Aunt Caulfield, gratefully, ‘‘ how kind you 
are, Nem! And you've brought me my rice broth in the 
Royal Worcester bow! I love to eat from pretty china. 
It's a real appetizer. I like to see the hidden figures and 
the pretty colors come out. I often eat all a beautiful 
plate holds just to see the whole pattern.” 

I ain't partic’lar ‘bout patterns, but you goin’ to drink 
all's in that bow] 

‘Indeed Iam, Nem! It’s delicious.” 

Emily gave me a glance as she turned her back. Nei- 
ther she nor 1 was of my aunt's faith, as that glance 
said, and more. There lurked in Emily’s black eyes a 
grim humor which only a fat old negress can adequately 
express. Aunt Caulfield obediently drained the broth,then 
sut looking anxiously down into the bottom of the bowl 

Em-i-ly,” said Aunt Caulfield in three distinct sylla- 
bles; and 1 knew something serious was happening, for 

Nem"’ was the familiar nursery name between these 
two. ‘* What is that in the bottom of my bow! ?” 

‘ Looks like a piece o’ chicken pinion,” said Emily, un- 
abashed. ‘‘ Don’t you fret, honey. Lord! them little 
bones ain't goin’ to hurt nobody none. I see you done 
broke your toof-brush mug, Miss Missy.” 

‘* What!" exclaimed my aunt. “My mug? It was not 
broken this morning. Father gave me that when I was 
quite a baby. It can’t be broken.” 

Deed it is. You set it on de side o' yer wash-stan’, 
whar I ain’ use’ to seein’ it, and I knocked it off cleanin’. 
It's broke all to pieces a 

Having thus driven out disapprobation for the ‘‘ pinion” 
by the history of a greater wrong, Emily lifted her tray 
and serenely walked off 

I was really angry with her. I was younger than I am 
now, and as full of chivalrous instincts as a boy. My 
aunt looked so tiny and so oppressed as she sat there, fill- 
ing only acorner of her big chair, with the hot fire scorch- 
ing her face and her eyes full of tears. I drew a screen 
before the hearth and knelt by her side, wiping the tears 
away 

I'm a very foolish old woman, my dear,” she said. ‘‘I 
love inanimate things so much. I was fond of that mug.” 

“ Emily ought to be ashamed of herself, breaking your 
treasures and blaming you, and making you eat meat 
against your conscience.” 

Aunt Caulfield surprised me by her answer. For a mo 
ment a tiny spark of the old Adam seemed to kindle with- 
in her 

“ My dear,” she said, sitting upright, ‘if you lived with 
Emily you would soon learn that she is as deep as the 
sea and as deceitful as the devil; but then”—and the 
spark died—*'I am used to her ways, and perhaps she 
didn’t hear me when | spoke of its being a fast-day.” 

This was the measure of her resentment. I tried to 
keep Aunt Caulfield roused to the point of administering 
a reproof to her handmaid, but it was useless. 

‘IT think that I am too small to be obeyed very strictly,” 
pleaded my aunt, with ber soft laugh. ‘1 was the young- 
est of our large family, my dear, and I always remind my- 
self of a hen’s last egg. You know how little and inade- 
quate that always is. By-the-way, my child, I want to 
tutk to you about my reception.” 

Inadequate! She ran the active work of the parish. 
It was she who entertained strangers whenever it seemed 
to her or Father Blake that honor was due, and, as I knew, 
she was even then considering a reception more brilliant 
and elaborate than any she had ever before attempted, in 
honor of a prelate of her Church who was expected in her 
city 

“What have you decided about the reception, Auut 
Caulfield?” I asked. 

“Oh, my dear, | wanted to discuss that with you. It's 
a great relief to me that you are here. You know all 
about such things.” 

My aunt had been entertaining for more than double my 
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years. It was her attitude of mind to think every one 
new more than she. 

“This is a case,” she went on, ‘where I must either 
give a very brilliant affair or do nothing, you understand, 
und I am not sure of my funds. Will you bring me my 
account-books from my desk?” 

There was a charming simplicity and openness about 
my aunt. It seemed not to occur to her that these were 
her private books, with which I had nothing to do. She 
evidently enjoyed looking over her accounts, and her co!- 
umns were exquisitely accurate and neat. She settled 
herself contentedly in her chair, spread the books open on 
her knee, and unscrewed the little gold pencil which she 
always wore ov her watch-chain. 

? et — chair,” she said, as if inviting me to a 
feast. ‘ We'll soon see how we stand.” 

There were three bank-books, bearing the names of three 
separate banks, in the set I brought Aunt Caulfield, but of 
these she only opened one. 

“There,” she said—*‘of course this is a confidential 
talk, my dear—there is the sum which must last me for 
the rest of this year. Now the question is, can I give 
such an entertainment as I wish and still have my money 
carry me through?” 

I looked at the balance she pointed out to me. ‘' Mer- 
cy, aunt!" I cried, ‘‘I should think you had enough there 
to live on from now to New- Year, and surplus besides 
for half a dozen entertainments.” 

My aunt look pleased, but shook her head doubtfully. 
She was jotting down a list of expenditures, and I watched 
with admiration the proofs of her evident familiarity with 
such generous spending. The sums she placed beside each 
item needed were liberal, and more than once I remon- 
strated us she added luxury on luxury. 

“It can’t be too handsome,” she said. 

When she finally paused and added up her figures the 
result was not a small! sum, but I looked from the addition 
to the open bank-book to see that with the price of the 
entertainment deducted there was still left a balance so 
very far beyond what my aunt’s living expenses could be 
for the rest of the year that I felt it no impertinence to say 
sv. As I was about to speak I saw that my aunt had set 
the figure three under the cost of the entertainment, and 
was by this multiplying the sum. That result she then 
subtracted from her bank balance. 

** There, you see,” she said, ‘‘ 1 can just do it, with only 
enough to live on, and perhaps a bare margin over of a 
hundred dollars or so.” 

** But, Aunt Caulfield,” I said, ‘‘ you’ve made a mistake 
there. See, you’ve multiplied by three for no reason.” 

“No, my dear; that’s right. I always do that. I 
shouldn't feel I could afford to give a gay party unless | 
were able to double the sum for the use of the poor. 
Think of that poor woman to-day with no fire. I should 
be miserable any other way.” 

Perhaps I did a rude thing then because I was embar- 
rassed. My own inability to at once enter into this point 
of view confused me, My father was an open-handed 
man, but I had never come in contact with anything quite 
like this. 

** Aunt Caulfield,” I said, ‘‘ what is in those other bank- 
books?” ‘Then I recovered my poise. ‘‘Ob, 1 beg your 
pardon,” Ladded. ‘I had no right to ask that.” 

‘Why, dearie? There are no secrets. This second 
book is my charity account. 1 have a very nice plan, I 
think, for keeping that exact. As my quarterly income 
arrives I lay it-in bank, and at once draw out the tithe that 
belongs on my charity account. Then, you see, I don't 
even miss that money, for it’s never counted in for spend- 
ing. Sometimes I doubt if arranging not to feel giving 
is the right way to give, but it does keep my accounts so 
straight.” 

In Aunt Caulfield’s soft blue eyes it was all a mere mat- 
ter of bookkeeping. I sat silent, feeling as if I ought to 
tell her that I had no right to know what she was inno- 
cently prattling to me It was all so personal, and yet so 
prettily systematic 

“This,” she said, smilingly, touching the third book, 
“is what I call my ‘screenings.’ All that’s left over at 
the end of each quarter goes in here, and, my dear ”—her 
face rippled in delighted anticipation—‘‘ when this book 
is full enough I am going to spend a whole year in Rome. 
I think, between you and me, that I can go this spring, 
though I sha’n’t owe anything, I'm afraid, to lay aside 
this quarter. That hundred or so over will go in some- 
thing unexpected. Margins always do.” She paused. 
** There!” she cried, ‘‘ I wonder if my old reception gown 
willanswer? Well, it must. I don’t dare to spend more.” 

But here I interposed. We were in shallower waters, 
and I felt my footing again. ‘‘Suppose we look at the 
gown together,” I said. ‘I do know about clothes. And, 
Aunt Caulfield, it would never do for you to receive your 
most honored guest in a shabby gown; that would be 
worse than giving him « poor entertainment.” 

**Oh no, it would not,” said my aunt; but if she was a 
saint, she was also a woman, and so rose to lead the way 
to her bedchamber, where we found Emily seated by the 
window darning stockings. 1 had noticed that Emily had 
of late rather resented my occasional intrusions into this 
room, which she evidently considered her own realm. At 
first she had shown no such feeling. Indeed, when I had 
arrived at the house a few hours earlier than I was ex- 
pected, it was she who first welcomed me at the street 
door and Jed me straight to my aunt's bedchamber, answer- 
ing my natural reluctance with— 

“Go right up, honey—go right in. Ain't you kin? 
Lord, to see the chile talkin’ and actin’ jes like a real per- 
son! Don’t seem more'n yestiddy sence her pa was crying 
in dese arms.” 

I was then a baby, and the ebild of a baby, in Emily’s 
eyes, but it was not long before she gave up this idea, 
and scenting some danger to her authority, from day to 
day I could see a growing suspicion of me in her watch- 
ful gaze. On this occasion she frowned openly as she 
looked up from her stocking and met my eyes over my 
aunt's head. 

‘Emily, I would like the key of my wardrobe,” said 
my aunt. 

Emily still looked at me, and did not move except to 
deliberately select another stocking from the basket, fit- 
ting into its toe the hard-boiled egg she preferred to the 
china one I had lately bought her. 

‘What ye want de key fer? I jes done fixin’ up dat 
wardrobe.’ 

‘My niece wishes to look over my reception gown, to 
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see if it will answer for me to wear again,” said my aunt, 
not very tactfully. 

Emily looked again at me. I on to believe her quite 
capable of refusing the key, but after a little thought she 
rose and took it from her pocket, opening the wardrobe 
door herself. 

“Answer! Lord, Miss Missy, what you talkin’ "bout? 
How come it ain't answerin’?” She lifted down a long 
white satin gown from the centre of the wardrobe, where 
it hung smothered in a sheet. ‘‘Dat’'s yer auntie’s wed- 
ding gown,” said Emily, with some malice, I thought. 

Aunt Caulfield flushed and laughed consciously. 
‘*That’s just some nonsense of Nem’s and mine, my 
dear, calling this a wedding gown. I told her I meant to 
have one, because all my married friends seemed to find 
theirs so useful, wearing them over and over. I saw no 
reason that I too shouldn't have a wedding gown, hus- 
band or no husband; so there mine is, and a very useful 
bargain it has been. I’ve worn no other reception gown 
for the last ten years.” 

** Ain’ nothin’ to prevent you a-wearin’ of it fer another 
ten,” said Emily, uupinning the wrappings. “Ain’ a stain 
on it. You ain’ got no call to look at it; bit’s all right.” 

** No,” said my aunt, “ there is not a stain.” 

Aunt Caulfield dressed very charmingly always in my 
eyes. She wore for every-day life a kind of costume which 
she and Emily had evolved together. In all weathers her 
gowns, whether of wool or silk, were a little open at the 
throat, with soft cream mull pleated in against the white 
neck, and the same finish fell about her wrists and tiny 
hands. Emily made all my aunt's gowns, and made them 
well, with a pretty style all their own that could never be 
out of date. The “ wedding gown” had evidently been 
more ambitiously created by a modiste, doubtless a fash- 
ionable one, ten years before. 

As oe had said, there was not a stain on the satin, 
except the ineradicable one of being a cut too recently and 
yet too hopelessly out of style for any remodelling. As 
soon as I set my eyes on the ‘‘ wedding gown” I deter- 
mined that my aunt should not appear in it at her own 
great function. 

**But I thought I had bought my last satin gown,” 
quavered my aunt. She began to laugh a little nervously. 
“Why, my dear, I always looked on that as my wedding 

own and shroud in one. Emily and I have decided that 

am to be buried in it. I suppose the thought makes you 
shudder. You are young yet, you see, and your friends 
are all here. I have more on the other side than on this. 
Then, too, you can still plan for your wedding. I think 
every woman has to be planning for some ceremony where 
she is the central figure. When she’s too old to look tow- 
ards her wedding, she begins on her funeral. I’ve taken 
great comfort in arranging mine exactly as I want it.” 

This I knew was but another of the instances when 
Aunt Caulfield was talking against time for some reason 
of her own, but I did not know what she was trying to 
avoid, and so blundered on with my objections 

‘*Haven’t you some older gown, Aunt Caulfield? We 
can’t make this Jook like anything but an old frock done 
over, but a real old-fashioned gown can be remodelled if 
you have one.” 

‘*I don’t know,” said my aunt, timidly. 
all those things.” 

She glanced with deprecation at her despot. Sbe had 
seen, as I had not, that Emily was deeply insulted. As I 
look back on it now I can’t blame the old woman. I was 
a baby in her eyes, and to have me intruding and criticis- 
ing where she had so long been mistress must have been 
an unspeakable offence. 

Emily rose stiffly and drew the remaining keys of office 
from her deep apron pocket, passing them over, not to 
Aunt Caulfield, but tome. I slowest aughed in her face. 
It was so like the proffered abdication of a king who sees 
his power threatened. 

I think Emily, and Aunt Caulfield too, were very much 
surprised that | accepted the trust. My aunt looked dis 
tressed, and her gentle eyes followed her handmaid wist- 
fully as she returned to her darning in stately silence. 

** Weare only discussing a new gown, you know, Nem. | 
am not even sure yet that I can afford to buy one.” But 
Emily, darning fast on her boiled egg, made no reply. I 
meantime was ruthlessly turning over the neat drawers of 
Emily's storage closet till I sat among the piled odds and 
ends like an ant in an ant-hill. Here, at least, 1 found 
that Emily had beaten Father Blake. Old clothing that 
it was robbing the poor to keep was laid away in the 
store-closet with careful folding and with neatest order. 
I saw that Aunt Caulfield herself was surprised at the col 
lection, and that it would be useless to appeal to her igno 
rance. I would not ask aid of Emily, so I explored un 
directed. 

“What is it, my dear?” said my aunt, as I finally ex- 
claimed over one of the drawers I drew out. Looking 
over my shoulder, she started back with a little cry, her 
haud on her heart. She looked piteously at Emily, who 
rose quickly and closed the drawer. 

" Money, Nem forgot,” she said, tenderly. She stood 
looking at her mistress with her black eyes soft and moist. 

Aunt Caulfield drew herself up with an unwonted dig- 
nity. *‘‘I am sure you did, Em-i-ly,” she said. Then, 
turning to me: ‘‘My dear, an old house is very like a 
magpie’s nest. You never know what you may come on. 
You must excuse my crying out. That drawer recalled 
to me a terrible day in this house. I thought those old 
bandages and horrid appliances were all destroyed. Our 
dearest cousin served in the late terrible war, and was 
brought home to us, brought into this very room, uncon- 
scious and with his leg shattered. 1 remember it all as if 
it were yesterday. My father stood there at the head of the 
bed looking down sorrowfully, and my mother was here 
too, and—all of us. We were all deeply attached to my 
cousin. My father was a most imperious man. His stu- 
dents had always called him the ‘Emperor.’ He was a 
surgeon, you know, but old and out of harness then. He 
looked at my cousin’s leg. I held it for him. I could not 
do it again. I was numb to feeling that day. I don’t 
think I cared at all. We sent for the first surgeon in the 
city, who had been taught by my father. 

** What do you think, Fred?” said my father to him. 

** What do you think, Emperor?” said the surgeon, and 
then, for I was listening and looking from the door-sill, 
my heart sank. I knew he did not want to say what my 
father would dislike to hear, but my father glowered at 
him until he went on, saying the only hope was to take the 
leg off at once. My father was furious. 


‘* Emily keeps 
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“* Fred, you’re a fool,’ he said. ‘A fool. I didn’t send 
for you to take this leg off. 1 want it kept on.’ 

“It can’t be done, Emperor,” said surgeon. I 
thought he would be angry with my father, but he ouly 
laughed a little. 

“*Tt shall be done, sir,’ said my father. ‘I'll take the 
case myself!’ 

**And he did. I don’t believe any other surgeon in the 
world but my father could have saved my cousin's life and 
his limb too, And, after all, it was useless. He was killed 
in the next battle after bis return to the field. 1 am very 
tired, my dear; perhaps [ did too much in the wind this 
morning. I think I shall lie down in the library by the 
fire for a while, and perhaps take a little nap. No, my 
child, I prefer to be alone. You can come for me, Em-i-ly, 
when dinner is ready.” 

This was the one and only time that I ever saw a trace 
in my aunt Caulfield of the blood of my grandfather, 
“the Emperor ”—of whose imperious temper my father 
had told me more than one story, though never the one I 
had just heard. There is always some bit of family his- 
tory held back from the younger generation for no good 
reason. Neither Emily nor I dared to follow my aunt. 
She was no less tiny and unassuming than always, but 
there was a dignity in the manner with which she had 
talked on telling this long story to hide a deeper feeling, 
as was her wont, and ber retreat in perfect order bespoke 
a reserve force that amazed me. 

Emily bad flung her apron to her eyes; as the door closed 
she blubbered aloud. 

‘“*Lord knows I didn’t mean to do it! I'll burn dem 
ol’ tings dis day. Honey, what you go pokin’ in dat 
drawer fer?” 

“I didn't know, Emily,” I said, humbly. “I don’t 
know now what has really happened.” 

‘“’Tain’ nothin’ new,” sniffed Emily. Our feud was 
temporarily forgotten. We drew together in a common 
trouble. 

** What is it?” I asked. 

**I didn’t know myself fer a coon’s age. I kep’ a-say- 
in’, fore Gawd dar ain’ nothin’ ails Miss Missy; w'y don’ 
she git marr’d? Den one day Ol’ Miss she tol’ me hol’ 
my fool tongue, Miss Missy she ain’t goin’ mar’y nobody 
now her cousin daid. He love her so he jes kiss her feet 
Ol’ Miss tell me.” The old woman wiped her eyes an- 
grily, throwing off the weakness that did her honor. 
**Lord knows what all de ol’ maid women folks is goin’ 
ter say now. Warn’t a ol’ maid livin’ in dem days but 
swore her beau got killed in de war. Miss Missy never 
did any hollerin’, and so I didn’ 'spicion she ware hurt. 
Dat’s Miss Missy, tis. But I orter’a’ known. She went 
roun’ lookin’ like a weepin’-willow arter a rain, if she 
didn’t say nothin’.” 

Yes, that was my aunt. I knew this must have been 
the story to which my father referred in his letter, and I 
hoped that when I saw Aunt Caulfield I would not betray 
a consciousness that I had learned from Emily anything 
more than the story she herself had told me. Something, 
however, must have betrayed me in spite of myself; per- 
haps, touched as I was by this history, 1 was unusually 
tender in my manner to my aunt, for when I kissed her 
good-night she said, simply, and with no apparent connec- 
tion: 

** Never mind, my dear. It’s all in a lifetime, and life 
is not long. Sometimes I think we would all be a very 
hard people if there were no death in the world. Now 
that we are constantly shown how we have only a lifetime 
in which to be gentle with each other, it makes us care- 
ful.” 

So she had reconciled her will to the decree she bowed 
under. 

“Oh, Aunt Caulfield!’ I cried, ‘‘ you would be gentle 
if you knew we were all going to live forever.” 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said my aunt; and then she 
talked at once of other matters. This was the only direct 
reference | ever heard her deliberately make to that part 
of her life which made her a woman with a story and the 
woman she was. 

I have no doubt that if at this point I had been old 
enough to know how to hand back the wardrobe keys to 
Emily with a pretty speech and cajole her into thinking 
it was she who decreed that my aunt needed a new gown 
all would have been well. The softening episode follow- 
ing the opening of the bandage-drawer would have aided 
me, and I should have been able to have my way and 
Emily's too, but I was younger then than I am now, and 
perlaps more truthful. Therefore I let it come to pass 
that the keys of the wardrobe and closets lay openly on 
my aunt’s dressing-table, where I might always have ac- 
cess to them, and Aunt Caulfield’s wedding gown became 
a kind of a test case of power. It was a tacit understand- 
ing between the old negress and me that if Aunt Caulfield 
bought another gown I was ruler. If the old wedding 
gown was wore, Heanity won. Though I know now that 
this contest, which for a time disturbed the established 
— in my old aunt’s home, was wrong, in many ways 

had right on my side. It was not merely a question of 
this one gown, Aunt Caulfield lived under a domestic 
tyranny as despotic as the tiring-room etiquette of royal- 
ty, with none of the compensating authority of that state. 
Marie Antoinette shivering as she awaited her contested 
chemise had its parallel in Aunt Caulfield’s heavy flan- 
nels being yearly taken from her by Emily at a fixed cal- 
endar date in the spring. not to be given back until an 
equally immovable date in the autumn. Were the sea- 
sons slow or early, Emily’s rule for flannels held, and this 
same cast-iron law extended to every other matter of de- 
tail. Outside the bedroom it was no better. It seemed to 
me no forced figure to say that Aunt Caulfield did not own 
her very soul, for where the guardian of her body left off 
Father Blake stepped in, and with him his army of pen- 
sioners, 

Any one could impose on my aunt’s sympathies. From 
morn to night there were demands upon her, legitimate 
and illegitimate. There were times when her cellar 
reached the point of actual unbealthiness because roily 
venders of fruits and vegetables knew where to come with 
heart-rending appeals when their perishable goods were 
left on their hands. Day after day my aunt, Emily, and 
I set out in sacrificial procession bearing these forced pur- 
chases, with many other additions, to the poor of the par- 
ish. The more I saw of my aunt's daily life, the more I 
realized the truth of my father’s description. She was 
truly servant, priest, and pension ridden to a pitiable de- 
gree. Once 1 ventured to remonstrate when Father 
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Blake and my aunt were planning out some new work. 
‘Dear aunt,” 1 cried, ‘‘ you undertake too much.. One 


little body cannot stand it all, It only contracts to do so, 


much for her, Father Blake.” 

‘*Then my body and I shall have to draw up a new 
agreement,” answered my aunt, cheerfully, and in spite of 
her gentleness I remembered that she was, after all, the 
‘* Emperor's” daughter; and also I caught a — look 
from the keen kindly eyes of the good father which helped 
to warn me off from that part of my crusade for the 
present at least. Indeed, I felt that I had my hands full 
enough in prudently attacking Emily first. Her imposi- 
tions conquered, the rest might come. I soon found that 
in the matter of the wedding gown my aunt’s fears were 
all arrayed in Emily’s camp. A margin of one bundred 
dollars she detlared none too much for good measure in 
living expenses, and she was confident that if she laid out 
that sum in a new gown she would be short of money be- 
fore the year’s end. I thought to myself that in such case 
the charity purse could — up the deficit. 

**Now, Aunt Caulfield,” I said, ‘‘the dress won’t cost 
quite a hundred. You are so little you don’t need much 
material. Nothing is ever found on the top of a chest, 
but in the bottom of the very last drawer of your store- 
closet I have discovered the filmiest lace. It will make 
“ny gown superb, and over pale lilac—” 

**Lilac, my dear!” Aunt Caulfield looked frightened. 
‘*T have never worn anything but mourning—nothing 
but black and white—since the summer your grandfather 
died.” 

Aunt Caulfield’s eyes were cast down, but she had very 
white curved lids, as delicate and expressive as flowers. 
‘They said as much as other eyes might. Not for the 
world would I have spoken another word in favor of 
lilac, nor have suggested that white satin was not mourn- 
ing. The cousin and the father had died the same sum- 
mer, and I believed that the habit of dress was more that 
of the widowed than the fatherless. Aunt Caulfield did 
not guess how transparent she was, but in her fears lest | 
should press the lilac upon her or divine her secret ob- 
jection to it, she yielded to my pleadings for a new white 
satin, and that same day we bought the gown, When 
ounce the beautiful fabric was irretrievably cut off the 
piece and in the house, and after the old lace had been 
laid over its woven folds, Aunt Caulfield caught the con- 
tagion of my enthusiasm. 

* We'll take it to the dressmaker this very afternoon, 
my dear,” she said. ‘“ You were right about its being a 
superb gown.” 

tmily joined us, and held up a fold of the satin against 
my aunt’s face. The acute old negress gave a short laugh 
as my aunt, though the best woman in the world, looked 
into the mirror and flushed delicately with a conscious 
pleasure to see that her creamy complexion more than 
stood the contrast of the satin. 

‘* Ain’ sech a flyin’ hurry ‘bout dress-makin’, is dere? 
’Tain’t las’ day o’ de worl’, an’ ef ‘tis, dad ain’ no way to 
be spendin’ it. What yer pay fer dis?” 

Emily rolled a bit of the satin between finger and 
thumb. ‘There was nothing she could say against the 
beautiful web. 

“It cost exactly fifty-six dollars and eighty-six cents. 
I call that cheap; don't you, Emily?” I was willing to 
propitiate her. 

** Nothin’s cheap you don’ need. How much is dat, 
Miss Missy?” 

“It’s fifty dollars and six dollars and fifty cents and a 
quarter and ten cents and one cent, Nem.” 

‘* Now I know, honey,” said Emily, coolly. 

There was no false shame about her, nor even an as- 
sumption of knowledge which she did not possess. Em- 
ily was a living refutation of the belief that knowledge 
is power. She knew two or three letters, some simple 
moneys, and a few numerals; but the time of day was 
told her by the sun, not a clock. How any human being 
could be so profoundly ignorant and at the same time so 
powerful was something I never understood. She took 
this final purchase of the dress with a calmness which I 
supposed to be the acceptance of defeat. Deep as the 
sea and deceitful as the devil had been Aunt Caulfield’s 
description of her handmaid. She knew her better than L. 

I designed the making of the new gown myself in all 
its details. As a result it was a delicate compromise be- 
tween the fashions of the day and the style of those pretty 
every-day costumes which so well suited my aunt. I was 
not sorry to pay this compliment to her tuste and Emily’s. 
When the gown came home, several days before the re- 
ception, Emily herself took the white sheet from the old 
wedding gown and wrapped it about the usurper, hanging 
it in the place of honor on the centre hooks in the ward- 
robe. I felt some compunctions in victory, so quietly did 
the old woman bear her signal defeat. There was great 
excitement in the-+house during those last days before the 
reception. Every corner and cupboard was swept and 
garnished, and it seemed to me that my aunt had the 
same feeling regarding her home, about to be so honored, 
as she had concerning the necessity of beauty for the inner 
and hidden portions of an altar. 

On the day before the reception I was surprised by a 
visit in my own room from Emily. She had not sought 
me since our contest began, though she had not avoided 
me. 

‘*Honey,” she said, as I answered her knock at my 
door, “ what’s de matter wid yer auntie dis mawnin’?” 

With all her faults Emily’s faithfulness was an amply 
redeeming virtue. I was touched by her forgetfulness of 
private feud in this old-mammy anxiety. 

‘“*There’s nothing the matter, Emily. I left her reading 
her morning’s mail in the breakfast-room.” 

‘‘She bin out and come back since den. Yes, dere is 
somepin’ de matter. Miss Missy’s sittin’ darnin’ her stock- 
ng Dat don’ mean no good.” 

found my aunt as Emily had said, sitting in the sew- 
ing-chair by her bedroom window darning a stocking. 

“Aunt Caulfield,” I said, ‘‘has anything happened? 
Emily seemed worried about you.” 

She turned with a little start. “‘ No, my dear, nothing 
serious is wrong. I was a little troubled, but it’s over now. 
I can always leave my worries in a stocking heel. Weav- 
ing my needle and thread in and out soothes me in some 
“a, Emily hates to see me do any work.” 

nm my aunt’s knee lay her little pile of account-books 
and her bank-books. As I saw them my conscience smote 
me, and | —— that perhaps, after all, I had done wrong 
in persuading her to buy the new gown. Elderly people, 
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I knew, worried over little things that lay lightly on 

ounger minds, It was possible that the undisturbed 
eodied dollars margin was a real necessity to my aunt's 
gentle peace, and the old wedding gown could have been 
worn again, A new one was not worth the price of driv- 
ing her to darning. 

i knelt down by my aunt, and drew the stocking away 
from her. “ Dear Aunt Caulfield,” I begun, “I am so sor- 
ry—" 4 

‘Take care, my dear.” 

My quick movement had flung the books from my aunt’s 
knees to the floor, 1 stooped to pick them up, and there, 
staring in my face, was the open page of the book of 
‘* screenings” which represented the trip to Rome in the 
spring. 1 could not help seeing at a glance that every 
penny had been drawn under the date of that very morn- 
ing. 
gs Aunt Caulfield,” I cried, involuntarily, ‘‘ your screen- 
ings are gone!” 

‘There, my dear,” cried my aunt, with a little frown, 
“I did not mean you to know that—not at preseut any- 
way.” 

and I did not mean to see it. But now that I have, 
Aunt Caulfield, what does it mean? Have you had 
losses?” 

**No, indeed, child. There is nothing to be troubled 
over.” 

I was not so easily put by. “Then may I look into the 
charity bank-book?”’ 

** Yes, my dear.” 

It was as I thought. That account bad not been touch- 
ed. My blood was boiling. 

‘*I know Father Blake is at the bottom of this!” I cried. 
‘This is too much. Wouldu’t he let you give him from 
the charity money instead, Aunt Caulfield? Must he take 
everything from you?” 

My aunt was looking deeply distressed. ‘‘ Hush, hush, 
my dear. This is not a matter of charity; just a plain 
personal duty. I should bave had no right to use my 
charity money for the purpose I have put this to.” Her 
cheeks flushed. ‘‘ No, no; it would have been very wrong 
und very—indelicate.” 

‘I think Father Blake's delicacy might have supported 
it,” Lanswered. I was too angry to be very delicate my- 
self. This seemed to me too much. I knew how my 
aunt's happiest anticipations had for years twined about 
this visit to the cradle of her beloved faith, and now— 
“1 don’t feel as if I could stand it, Aunt Caulfield,” I 
cried, 

‘* Perhaps it is for the best, dear. I have been wonder- 
ing how I could manage to leave home and go abroad 
just now. There are so many things for me to do here, 
and so many unfortunates have grown dependent on me 
in a way.” 

‘*Was yer gwine to take de Lord abroad wid yer?” 
asked Emily’s dry voice from behind my aunt’s chair. 
We had not heard her enter, but I felt sure she had heard 
the whole conversation. 

‘*Here, Nem,” said my aunt, laughing, “‘take your old 
stocking-basket. I don’t need it any longer. I amacon- 
ceited old woman, Of course the Lord could care for his 
own without any aid from me. Come, my dear, I want 
you to look at the reception-rooms with me. I can’t prop- 
erly receive the guest of the evening at the head of the 
room, as I shall those invited to meet him, I want to de- 
cide between receiving him at the foot of the drawing- 
room stairs or at the hall door.” 

As usual Aunt Caulfield was temporizing, but I seem- 
ingly fell into ber trap and let her lead me away, distract- 
ing my attention by numberless discussions and arrange- 
ments tending to make this reception the most brilliant 
possible; but all the while my smothered indignation was 
burning hotly against Father Blake, and everything that 
belonged to him. I could not forget the merciless sac- 
rifice of her ‘‘screenings.” My victory concerning the 
gown was lost sight of in this new imposition. 

Perhaps my smothered wrath was partly accountable 
for the fact that 1 woke on the morning of the reception, 
after a restless night, in the grasp of an old enemy, against 
which I knew it was useless to contest. My headaches 
knew no cure and had to run their course. 

While they held me I was conscious of but little of 
what went on about me, and for that little cared nothing 
whatever. I only knew that Aunt Caulfield’s soft hands 
soothed my forehead from time to time during the day 
and that Emily was very kind. Then I fell into a gentle 
sleep; from which I was roused by the sound of rolling 
wheels at the door, and I knew that the reception must 
have begun in earnest. 

drag, myself to a bay-window of my room that 
commanded a view of the street door, and from there 
peeped out from behind the shutters just in time to see 
the guest of the evening step from his carriage in all the 
glory of his full pontificals, I was not of his faith, and I 
had not forgotten my anger against Father Blake, who at 
present actively represented that faith to me, but I was 
conscious of an involuntary lowering of my Protestant 
head and a stir in my Protestant heart with the contagious 
reverence of the reception of that great dignitary. The 
large double doors of the house swung open as his foot 
touched the pavement, and in the light that streamed out 
from the hall I could see a white-robed tiny figure come 
out and stand between the pillars of the shallow portico 
before the door. It was my aunt. I could see dimly 
that she looked inches taller than usual, and knew it 
was not due to pride alone, but that she had sent for a 
professional hair-dresser to pile her hair high on her head, 
as I had suggested. 1 realized, too, that in the enthusiasm 
of the moment she had finally decided to meet the great 
prelate outside her door. She bent down before him as 
he mounted the low steps, almost to her knees, bowing 
her-héad over the gracious hand which he extended as a 
Prince of the Church to one of the very faithful. I felt 
my heart throb with a curious sympathetic pride to 
which I had no possible right when the brilliant pageant 
passed into my aunt’s house. 

None of all this was mine, and as I crept into my bed I 
was trying to believe that I was afraid Aunt Caulfield 
had soiled her new gown on the flags of the portico, but 


-in my contradictory heart I knew I should have been 


willing for her to soil a dozen such gowns in a like spec- 
tacular cause, so imp was I. 
* Honey, is you well ‘nouf to read dis? I’s ’fraid to 
send it in ter Miss Missy. Somebody mus’ be daid.” 
(Continued on page 962, Supplement.) 








DRESS AT: THE HORSE SHOW. 


TIVE Horse Show of 1895 will go down in the annals of 
| the Madison Square Garden as one of the most brill 
iant scenes ever enacted within its walls. From the time 
of its opening Monday morning until late Saturday even- 
in apparently endless tide of humanity poured through 


the doors and flooded the vast amphitheatre. The Horse 
Show, as rewarded the horses, was unusual. As the show 
f human beings and gorgeous clothing it was a marvel- 
lous pageant. Fair women and brave men certainly looked 
heir best, and the very flower of society, not only from 
New York, but from many of the leading cities of the 
country, was well represented 
The wns worn were fairly bewildering in their mag 
nificence of coloring and material, and to a looker-on the 


general impression was of unlimited wealth and prosperity 
! years a plain cloth costume was considered 


sufficiently smart for afternoon wear, but this year plain 
gowns were at such a minimum as to make the wearers 
quite conspicuous, and in the afternoon women were 

vned quite as € l iborately as they used to be gowned in 
ul eveniug 


- When 


Velvet costumes were dec idedly the favorites 
ystume was not of velvet, the jacket would be 


il enn ae | 

of that material, and the skirt either of satin or camel's 
hair of the same color The coats were all short, some 
merely Eton jackets, others with full short skirts, but they 
neve ceeded—that is,the smart ones—twenty-five inches 


in length Black seemed to be the favorite color, though 


there were dark blues, dark heliotropes, and one or two 


rich maroons interspersed among the crowd. The furs 
vorn with these jackets were magnificent; the richest 
sable hinchilla, and gray fox were used as revers, col 


I ind also in Tull « apes and stoles 


The women in the boxes seemed to have unanimously 
ae led to wear handsome gowns, and certainly they as 
sumed poses which showed them off to the best advan 
tage. One box in particular drew many glances to it 
It was the box occupied by Mrs. John Jacob Astor and 
Mrs. Adolph Ladenberg, two of New York's prettiest 
women Mrs. Astor’s gown was of black velvet The 
front was made with jacket effect, and had turned-back 


revers of white satin edged with sable fur, which were so 


rranged as to fall in jabot folds from shoulder to the 
waist, showing a full waistcoat of white satin covered 
with rich point-lace. Her bonnet was a tiny toque of 
velvet spangled with jet, and a white ostrich-feather pom 
pon at the left side Mrs. Astor’s velvet jacket differed 


from most of the others in being embroidered with jet in 


a small flower design. Mrs. Ladenberg also wore black 
velvet, but made absolutely plain, with tight-fitting short 
jacket unrelieved by a particle of color save for the white 


about her Her bonnet was one of the new French 


necn 


shapes, and had a pink velvet crown, the front being com 
posed of a rhinestone tiara. The hat was fastened on 
with superb jewelled hat-pins, and was a very dressy af 
fair altogether 


Some very pretty gowns were worn by people who 


spent considerable time promenading around the 
ring One girl in 
particular wore a 
most exquisite 
gown of pa gray 
cloth, with waist 
mace f diagonal 
stripes I white 
an gray cloth 


edged with steel 
and short full col 


COSTUMES SEEN 
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lar of chinchilla. Two or three very simple princesse dress- 
es with the waist-line defined by just the narrowest band 
of color were noticeable from their exceeding plainness. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and wore gowns rather lighter in color than did the 
others. Twice she appeared in the same gown she wore 
at her daughter’s wedding, of pale blue satin brocade, with 
full vest of white lace and revers trimmed with sable, and 
small toque of light blue trimmed with the same fur. 
On Wednesday night, when the Duchess was with her, 
she (the Duchess) looked uncommonly sweet and attrac- 
tive in a simple gown of pale gray cloth with light yel- 
low stock, and a white hat with just a touch of yel- 
low. 

Miss Louisa Robb wore a gown of cloth, which, 
while made quite simply, was given an elaborate 
effect by a superb Russian collar of light gray fur. 
Miss Robb is one of the girls who wears her hair 
severely plain, and her large hat of black with os- 
trich feathers had the brim turned up very sharply, 
showing a band of red velvet that rested against her 
hair most becomingly. 

The hats were wonderful. How they were held 
on seemed to puzzle extremely the masculine mind. « 
Some were so large and were placed at such very 
oblique angles that almost the whole head was ex 
posed to view. The new style of hair-dressing, 
therefore, showed to great advantage, and 
the style, severe as it was, was not unbecom 
ing to some of the younger faces. The 
older women have now adopted the style 
of wearing their large hats tipped quite far 
forward. This fad, when a large veil is 
worn, certainly does make a woman look 
much younger, and some 
of the women so attired 
at the show looked, as 
they sat in their boxes, 
years and years younger 
than they really were. 

The black and the dark 
velvet gowns with the 
lapels faced with white 
satin, across which were 
sewed bands of dark fur, 
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were very striking. One gown \ 
of figured velvet was dark 
reen with red flowers. The 
apels reached far 
out on the bi 
sleeves and taper 
down the waist. 
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The parallel bands of 
fur were placed only an 
inch apart, and the full 
vest showing between 
the lapels was of satin 
covered with antique 
lace. The hat worn 
with this costume was 
of dark green velvet, 
with soft crown and 
six drooping plumes. 
It was a superb cos- 
tume and extremely 
becoming. 
\ Trimmings of passe- 
4 menterie and colored 
. jet were extensively 
used on the velvet cos- 
tumes, as well as on 
the bonnets and toques. 
Mrs. William Douglas 
Sloane wore, one afternoon, an 
entire costume of dark green 
velvet. The whole front of the 
jacket was covered with green 
jet, which looked almost like 
armor, and hersmall bonnet had 
a crown of the jet with a roll 
of the velvet around the face. 
Her furs were of sable. Her 
daughter, Miss Emily Vander- 
bilt Sloane, who was with her, 
also wore a velvet costume, but 
one essentially girlish. It was 
of dark blue velvet trimmed 
with black fur, but in such a 
way as not tolook heavy oreld. Miss Sloane 
wore one of the large hats of dark blue vel- 
vet with black feathers. 

The effect of the furs was certainly rich. A 
short jacket with the front turned over and 
faced with sable, with a square collar of the 
same fur, was 80 cut as to heve a very smart 
look, and at the same time a very warm ap- 
pearance. The muffs carried were immense, 
and of quite a different shape from those of 
last year. They were oblong instead of 
ceunl, and apparently did not have the same 
amount of stuffing in them. They may have 
been fashionable, but they certainly were not 
graceful, and could scarcely be called pictu- 
resque. 

Some light-colored waists were worn, many 
of them made of the flowered taffeta silk, 
with quantities of colors massed together, 
which did not look nearly so handsome as 
the costumes made all of one color. Other 
light waists were of white satin with a broad 
collar of becoming color, and still others of 
handsome light-colored velvets. Miss Cath- 
erine Duer, in a ~~ of dark blue and green 
plaid velvet, with a lace collar just showing 
under a sable collarette, wore a costume that 
was decidedly different from most of those to 
be seen, and her small hat of dark blue vel- 
vet, trimmed with dark green and a tuft of 
yellow, was in pleasing contrast to the ex- 
aggeratedly large and equally exaggeratedly 
small hats which most of the other women 
had elected to wear. 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS? 


BY 


CHAPTER XXX 

FEW days, however, convinced Plunkett that his 
£X% wife was influenced by no whim, but by a fixed 
purpose. She explained it to him one morning when a 
heap of newspapers, French, German, and English, was 
brought to her. ‘‘I am studying the markets. You 
have much less money than I thought, and I intend to 
help you in increasing that little. You will find that I 
can be of use to you.” 

“Yes, Milly,” he said, meekly. It was a pity that the 
morbid fancies which he had been told to expect had 
taken so troublesome a shape. 
matter. His patience was untiring. 

She no longer studied the value of pictures or stones, 
but of stocks,-—dragging him to Brussels, to Antwerp, to 
London—wherever she scented a good investment—plying 
him with a thousand silly questions which she thought 
profound and shrewd. 

‘*He always was shallow,” she told herself. 
the brain of the partnership. But I must learn how to 
use it.” She usually decided upon the most risky invest- 
ment, which promised huge profits. ‘‘We must make 
haste,” she would tell him, ‘‘even if we venture a little. 
We have so much to make up.” She had set her limit at 
the hundred millions which she now believed she had 
once carried and had lost. ‘Let me get that, and I will 
stop and attend to other things,” she said every day. 

David humored her when small sums were involved; 
but when the risk was too great he probably lied to her. 

She thought of nothing but investments; even the little 
preparations for her baby, which she had begun to make 
with a shy delight, were all forgotten. 

One day David stopped with her before a house where 
layettes were sold. The window was full of tiny snowy 
garments. ‘‘ Milly,” he said, shyly, ‘‘ won’t you go in and 
buy something? We have nothing ready for him.” 

‘Oh, nonsense! There is time enough. I have too 
much else to do to-day.” 

Plunkett was credited with a vast fortune wherever 
they went. The better class of Americans avoided him, 
and told each other anecdotes of the Man-mountain, his 
ignorance, his brutal ill temper, his enormous appetite. 
He was the typical vulgar nouveau riche, and they were 
heartily ashamed of him. Hence David found himself 
lonely in the days which dragged slowly on to Christmas. 
Milly refused to go home. 

“ Here is the place to watch the markets of the world. 
In Paris you are in the centre, in New York in a suburb,” 
she said, so sharply that David dared not tell her his 
anxiety that their child should be an American. 

‘She forgets,” he thought, with an aggrieved frown, 
‘*that he never will have a chance at the White House if 
he is born over here.” 
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Milly had gathered up some text-books on finance, and 
studied them incessantly. Plunkett laughed to himself 
at them. He would have been giad to read them aloud, 
as a pretext to be near her, but she drove him away. 
When the time which he regularly gave to his business 
every day was over he spent many solitary hours prowl- 
ing in Old Paris, on the Bois, in the cafés, but every where 
there went with him the thought of this intangible holy 
thing, the mystery of this new life coming into the world. 

The scholar that he might have been, the great pvet, 
the gentle, well-bred man which he knew he never could 
be—that was the little lad! 

One fear beset him day and night. Milly perhaps did 
not know that she could influence that child now in body 
and mind. She vever had heard that, or she could not 
be so indifferent, so engrossed in trifles that counted for 
nothing. 

David stood one day beside her, staring out of the 
window. His soul was torn within him. God was send- 
ing him this child, and nothing was being done for it. 
He clinched his hands helplessly. 

“If Jcould make it a stronger or a better man, I'd be 
on my knees half the day!” he thought. ‘‘ Mildred,” he 
said at last, ‘‘would you like to go this morning to look 
at some of those wonderful statues, or to hear some great 
music? If you would listen to fine music every day, and 
let me read to you in the Bible, they say—I’ve been told— 
such things will have an effect upon Ais body and soul 
for all of his life.” 

‘* What absurdity!” she said, sharply. ‘‘ Don’t worry 
me with talk about ‘him’ any more; it’s not modest.” 

What he could do for her he did. He leased a house 
near Paris which he fancied was like The Oaks. He 
filled it with American furniture; he imported a trained 
nurse from New York; he called in English - speaking 
physicians. One of them, an old man with a shrewd, 
kindly face, took him aside one day, and told him that it 
was his duty to warn him that madame was in a peculiar 
state of high nervous tension. 

“You think it will be prejudicial in the future? 
the mother or the child?” 

**To both, monsieur. Humor her. 
You cannot turn her out of it.” 

“Oh, I do,” said poor Plunkett. The physician talked 
with him for some time, and it was noticeable afterward 
that Doctor Jacot treated the loutish fellow, at whom 
everybody jeered, with marked respect. 

By this time Mildred had found that there were many 
women in Paris who, like herself, were stock gamblers— 
Russian princesses, American adventurers, British ma- 
trons, some of them wrinkled and senile, some young and 
pretty, most of them déclassée. They and the brokers, 
their comrades, soon gathered about the ignorant wife of 
the great Yankee millionaire, like buzzards around fat 
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Give her her way. 


prey. Every day some secret was whispered to her by 
which success was to be made sure. Milly complacently 
sat in judgment upon the schemes, hugging herself in de- 
light at the shrewdness with which she decided this one 
to be a fraud and that honest. 

At last a certain Rhysfontein Syndicate for gold-min- 
ing in South Africa commended itself to her. She was 
to be let in on the ground-floor; the operation would pay 
in a month two hundred per cent., etc., etc. While she 
deliberated the stock suddenly rose; then she threw her 
self into the speculation, overhead. She sold all of her 
other securities to invest in it. M.Campan, the agent, a 
finical petit maitre of a Polish Jew, was running inces 
santly in and out of the hotel or whispering with her in 
corners. Milly’s laugh rang out gayly; her blue eyes 
sparkled with triumph. 

David asked no questions. He scarcely seemed to see 
the unsavory crowd that buzzed about his wife. But 
there was something in his look now, as he watched her, 
which affrighted her. What did he know? What did 
he see which she could not see? 

But she asked no questions, and he dared not speak 
Day by day he knew that she was coming closer to the 
frail bridge stretched across that dark abyss; and she 
went capering and dancing like a juggler, playing with 
toys! 

Sometimes he made a feeble effort. ‘‘ Milly,” he said 
one day, ‘there were some things you once had very 
much at heart which are yet undone. You told me you 
would like to settle a certain sum on your father, to make 
his old age secure. Why not doit now? To-day?” 

Her face sharpened and grew hard. ‘‘I see no neces 
sity of giving any money to papa. He lives very simply. 
Anne is married very comfortably, and will see that he 
needs nothing. Besides, I did send him a large sum of 
money, just after we were married.” 

** Oh, that’s all right, then!” said Plunkett, smiling ten- 
derly down at her.. She did not tell him that she had re 
called the five thousand dollars a week ago to invest in 
Rhysfontein. 

The next day was Sunday. 
awkwardly. ‘‘ Milly,” he said at last, ‘suppose we go 
to church? You never go now. What do you say?” 

She looked up. ‘I never knew you to go to church in 
your life. Why this sudden attack of devotion?’ 

‘No, I didn’t.” Plunkett stopped shuffling, and stood 
quite still. ‘‘l’ve been a godless fellow, 1 know, But 
I’ve thought of things lately—I’d like to go with you, 
Milly, so that we could kneel together once aad pray for 
you, and—the child.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Mildred said, civilly. ‘I'll put on 
my things. You'll hear a very poor sermon, though, 
and the choir is wretched.” 

The chapel happened to be crowded that morning 


He hung about the room 





Milly stepped alertly to a single seat, leaving David to 
find a place in the back pews. 

‘1 wish I could have knelt by ber, once,” he thought, 
as he sat down. The people near him noticed the huge 
man, who during the service neither stood nor knelt with 
the others, but sat motionless, his head bent forward on 
his cane 

But Milly did pray. While she joined in the Creed and 
Te Deum quite correctly, she was counting what her prof- 
its would be if the investment paid even a hundred per 
cent, per mouth, Why, in two years she could talk of her 
millions — her own millions! To-morrow Campan had 
promised a decisive cablegram from the diggings. 

It flashed upon her—what if there was a real Some 
thing to whom these prayers actually were going—who 
could control things as He chose? Even the market 

She was on her Knees at the moment. She dropped her 
head, and her little frame shook with the frenzy of her 
entreaty 

‘Lord, send me good luck!” she cried. 
hundred per cent. !” 

rhen she suddenly remembered what David had said 
about the child, and a gush of warm womanly feeling 
sent the water to her eyes. ‘I wonder what mother 
would think if she knew | bad a baby?” she thought, 
smiling softly. She did not move for a long time. 

Everybody was going out. She got up. “I'll have 
time to think of these things after the cablegram comes,” 
she said to herself 

M. Campan brought no cablegram on Monday nor on 
Tuesday. Milly neither slept nor tasted food. Some- 
times, in the agony of suspense, she was tempted to tell 
David her secret. But no, her triumph would be the 
greater when it came 

On Wednesday Doctor Jacot found her pacing steadily 
up and down the salon. He laid his hand on hers, a 
grave alarm in his face. 

‘She will not stop nor sit down. 
with her,” said David 

A maid came in at that moment with the morning's 
paper. Mildred took it from her and tried to open it. 
Her hands shook and her teeth chattered. 

“But, madame!” said the doctor, gently drawing it 
from her; ‘* let us not concern Ourselves with affairs. Let 
us look to our health now.” 

‘One moment, doctor,” said Milly, courteously, a smile 
on ber bloodless face. *‘* This is of interest to me.” 

She shook ope the sheet. In bold head-lines were the 
words 


“Give us a 


I can do nothing 


Rhysfontein.—A certain tricky fellow, passing under 
the name of M, Félix Campan, has, it appears, beguiled 
large sums from many ignorant dupes, as agent for the 
above-named stock, and has absconded with them. On 
inquiry yesterday, the company proved to be a fiction, 
unt Campan is suspected to be a professional swindler, 
well known to the police of Berlin.” 


Milly turned her bright eyes on the doctor. ‘‘ He has 
taken my money,” she said, gently. ‘‘My money,” and 
then, with a shrill scream, she sank down in a heap upon 
the floor 

They carried her to ber room. The physicians came 
and went all day 

Late that evening David Plunkett sat alone in the un 
lighted salon. He had been waiting there alone many 
ours. The door of the chamber opened at last 

He stood up Now he would know what the rest of his 
life was to be. 

Doctor Jacot stood in the lighted space, beckoning to 
him. When David came up, be took his big hand in 
voth of his and led him into the chamber. 

‘It is the worst, my friend,” he said. ‘‘ Be a man—” 

Upon the bed lay a motionless little figure, scarce 
larger than a child’s, covered with a white sheet. 

The doctor turned away when David went to it. 

Presently the nurse wiped the tears from her own eyes, 
and lifting a little bundle of flannel from her knee, looked 
inquiriogly at the physician. 

* Yes. Take it to him,” he whispered, 

She carried it to David. ‘It is your son, sir,” she said, 
and put it in his arms. 

David stood a long time holding it close. He stooped 
at lust and kissed the child reverently, muttering some- 
thing which ended with, 

“So help me God!” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


In the winter of 1890, the anniversary of Juckson’s long- 
ago victory was made the excuse for a national caucus in 
Philadelphia of the Democratic party. All of its leaders 
and second and third rate bosses hied to this informal 
pourparler, and with them every possible and impossible 
candidate for the Presidency. Each man came prepared 
with a speech on the Hero of New Orleans, in which were 
carefully set forth his own opinions on the tariff, free sil- 
ver, and pensions 

The convention met in the Academy of Music, and for 
that night the huge, dingy building glowed with color 
and patriotism. The floor was occupied by the delegates; 
the galleries were crowded with the curious public; but 
the tiers of boxes were reserved for the wives of the great 
party chiefs. They had been instructed as to the impor- 
tance of the ponderous deliverances to which they listened, 
and knew that the platform for the party during the com- 
ing campaign was being published in them, and that as 
they were spoken they were flashed by wire across the 
whole continent, so that obedient Democrats in Maine or 
San Francisco should know by breakfast-time to-morrow 
what they had to do, 

So the women clapped their gloved hands softly as each 
speech was finished, and declared eagerly that it was “a 
masterly effort,” and yawned behind their fans when an- 
other man got up, and whispered sharp little criticisms of 
him to each other 

Two hours of these weighty utterances had reduced 
even the bosses to the bored condition of the women when 
a tall, dark man, a Southern delegate, rose to speak. He 
had been a rebel soldier; it was the first time he had faced 
his party in the North. He had something to say to them, 
and he said it. His voice had a cordial, honest ring in it. 
Before he began his eecond sentence the eyes of every 
delegate were on him; as he went on the boys in the lofts 
called “ Hush-h!" to each other. and the women dropped 
their fans and leaned forward, motionless. 
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Anne Calhoun, who was one of them, was the most 
startled and moved among them. She had known Johu 
Soudé in his youth, and thought him slow aud dull. Was 
it out of such material that a great orator was made? Did 
eloquence only mean to have something to say, and to say 
it direct, to each man in hearing? 

Soudé had once had a fight to the death with these peo- 
ple. Now was his one chance to justify his side in the 
fight, and then to strike hands with his foes. His heart 
rushed to his lips in every word. Many men who listened 
to him had never seen a conquered rebel face to face be- 
fore. When he ended, there was a thunder of applause. 
Nobody had remembered exactly what he had said in his 
homely, downright talk, but they all wanted to go over 
and shake hands with him, and then turn in honestly to 
work to help the country. 

Anne’s eyes filled with tears as she listened. She leaned 
back, drawing a long breath, when he sat down. 

“I never heard anything like that!” she said to his 
wife. 

Therese smiled. ‘‘ All the men of our family have been 
like Aaron; they could ‘speak well,’” she said, calmly. 

‘*Mr. Soudé always had a curious power of clutching 
at one’s heart,” Anne went on, excitedly. ‘I remember 
a little story of aebild dying in a train—” 

‘**Pathos would be of small use in a politician,” said 
Mrs. Soudé, coldly. ‘‘ My husband is one of the closest 
logicians in the country.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Anne. She scanned her old friend 
curiously. Therese had altered in the years during which 
she and her husband had been political and social powers 
in Washington. The little grande dame was used to the 
public eye, and bore herself with an unconscious dignity 
and repose. It mattered nothing to her that a dozen re- 
porters were sketching her face pow for the morning pa- 
pers. She had not looked once at John while he spoke, 
but Anne had noticed a small scarlet point grow hot and 
hotter in each cheek as he went on; her lips moved, too, 
repeating his sentences, often, as Anne saw with amuse- 
ment, hurrying in advance of him. 

“You bave heard the speech before?” she said now. 

**Certainly. I know it by heart. Mr. Soudé is a brill- 
iant extemporaneous speaker, as I suppose you know. 
But this is a crisis, and he represents his section. It would 
not do to risk chance ideas,” She asked presently, ‘*‘ Does 
not Mr. Calhoun speak to-night?” 

“No,” said Anne. “‘ Brooke is no orator. He does not 
even plead in court; he has altogether a chamber prac- 
tice.” She went on, with a certain doggedness in her tone: 
**He is of some weight in the party, I believe, but only 
concerns himself in public affairs from duty. He has no 
ambitions—he is no politician.” 

‘‘A statesman, rather,” said the politician’s wife, gen- 
tly. She sent for a messenger and scribbled a despatch, 
smiling to herself as she wrote. ‘‘ It is to the General,” 
she explained, when she had finished. ‘* Nothing would 
induce bim to leave the plantation or our little girl, so I 
wire bim every night a full account of the day.” 

The convention had adjourned, but the two women sat 
tranquilly in the box, watching the enthusiastic delegates 
crowding about Jobn Soudé on the stage. He stood erect, 
flushed and handsome, making hosts of friends with every 
hearty word. 

“He is the king of the hour,” Anne said, cordially, 
laughing. But her eyes turned to the stout little man 
who quietly presented the others to him. ‘‘In the back- 
ground always,” she thought. ‘‘ The man with the best 
brain and the biggest heart in the house!” and then, as she 
fasteved her cloak, she told herself, as she had told herself 
a thousand times before, that he was right. No ambi- 
tions, a little farm well tilled, a chamber practice, and the 
background of an honest, true life were the highest wis- 
dom after all. 

“Who is that immense, ungainly man by the pillar?” 
asked Therese. ‘‘I think he bowed to you.” 

“It is my brother-in-law, Mr. Plunkett.” Anne beck- 
oned to him to come up to the box. 

The night had tried Piunkett sorely. He was an eager, 
intelligent Democrat. He did not approve of one plank 
of the platform just laid down. Even Mr. Cleveland, he 
thought, bad made a mistake in his speech. He wanted 
to tell the convention that they were on the brink of a 
fatal error. His ideas were quite clear, and he knew that 
his position as a great capitalist would give them weight; 
but he could not speak two sentences of grammatical Eng- 
lish. Twice he rose and dropped into his seat again, the 
cold sweat breaking over him. 

“Tl not get up and talk like an ass, and shame Boy!” 
be thought. “‘If I'd chosen to take an education, I might 
have been the equal of any man here.” 

He stood awhile, scowling and glum. Suddenly his 
face lighted and he whistled softly to himself. Just then 
Anne koned to him, and he hurried to the box. After 
he had bowed to Mrs. Soudé, he drew Anne aside. 

““Gosh, Anne! D’ye know I nearly made a doggoned 
fool of myself. I got up to make a speech! No, I didn’t 
do it. I know my place. When education’s needed, I've 
got to take the back pew; but I was just thinking, what 
an orator Boy will be! He’s got the voice forit,eh? And 
the presence, and the brain—we all know what Harry’s 
brain is. He shall go at elocution right away.” He stood 
silent, looking at the crowds below, whistling to himself. 

“Lord, Nancy!” be said, with a chuckle, “you and I 
may sit in this box some day and hear Harry speaking on 
the floor yonder. Why not? He’s sixteen. In ten years 
—the party needs just such a man to lead it. There! he’s 
beckonin’ for me in the foyer to go home. He's trainin’, 
you see, an’ he makes me eat an’ drink an’ be rubbed 
down an’ go to bed an’ get up along with him. He says 
I'll ‘enjoy the sports more when they come off.’ I’ve got 
to go—good-night,” and he lumbered away, laughing to 
himself. 


The next morning a committee carried John Soudé away 
to speak at Harrisburg, and Therese went to Luxborough 
with the Calhouns. She was enchanted with the pictu- 
resque hill farm and the old house with its low ceilings and 
great fireplaces. Brooke drove them in the afternoon to 
the dairies, and Anne gave a little lecture on the different 
grades of milk. 

Therese laughed merrily. ‘“‘ Are you inventing all that? 
Do you really know so much?” she cried. 

“Certainly; it's my business. I am the farmer,” said 
Anne. 

As they stood in the door of one of the dairies, Brooke 
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pees out several houses for tenants which he had late- 
wilt. 

of But you have here a fine estate!” exclaimed Therese, 
“* You have been most fortunate.” 

** I deserve no credit,” Brooke said, eagerly. ‘‘ We owe 
the old farm and homestead to my brother.’ 

There was a moment of painful silence. 

‘* We heard of my cousin Edward’s death in Paris when 
it occurred,” Mrs. Soudé said, in a low tone. 

** Yes,” said Calhoun—“ yes.” He paused, frowning. 
He could not yet coutrol his voice when he spoke of Nel, 
“He only lived two years after our marriage,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘ and he chose to spend them abroad. I went 
over twice to persuade him to come back. But the life 
here was too narrow—too cramped for him. He had a 
great, generous nature! In those two years he painted a 
couple of pictures which he sold, just before his death, 
for a | price. I inherited the money, and with it I 
cleared off all claims on the old farm. I like to think of 
it as Ned’s gift!” he said, looking down at the fields and 
house with dim eyes. 

Therese glanced keenly at Anne’s face, but it told her 
nothing. 

‘**That woman has a great talent for silence,” she told 
John long afterward. ‘‘ But to think of her spending her 
days among cows when she might live in Washington! 
She could push her husband into office there, and place 
her sons as they grew up. I know no woman with more 
personal magnetism.” 

**Cows are better companions for every day than Con- 
gressmen. And I suppose her husband needs her at 
home, magnetism and all—as I do you, Totty,” said hon- 
est John, who was foolishly fond of his clever wife. 

Brooke that afternoon drove them over to The Oaks, 
where David Plunkett and his son lived with Doctor 
Warrick. The doctor walked feebly as he escorted The- 
rese gallantly over the old house, opening at last his cases 
of rare prints with much pride. 

**These are a foible of mine,” he said, ‘‘in which my 
son David indulges me. He thinks I have a right to my 
idle play now after a life of hard work.” 

**T remember your devotion to science, sir,” Therese 
said, with much dtane. 

“Yes, yes!” the doctor replied, vaguely, but greatly 
pleased. ‘'I was one of the pioneers, madam, one of the 
pioneers! These later fellows, Koch, and—l forget their 
numes—have all the glory. We did the work, and they 
got the credit.” 

He and David took her to see the new gymnasium 
which had just been fitted up for Boy. Plunkett han- 
died the clubs and rings gravely. ‘‘ Owing to circum- 
stances,” he said, ‘‘I never myself was an athlete. Even 
as a boy, I was large of my age. But they tell me that 
my son has remarkable ability in all athletic sports. I 
wish you could see him run. He goes to Princeton next 
year, and I have no doubt will take a first rank in all 
their contests.” 

When they came back to the drawing-room they found 
Mrs. Dane, who had come out to welcome Therese. She 
had altered much in the last decade. Mr. Franciscus, her 
nearest companion, was dead, and after he was gone, she 
had allow herself to change with old Luxborough. 
For old Luxborough had changed. It had at last given 
up its leisurely pace and now kept brisk step with the 
times. ‘The women marched in companies; in innumera- 
ble clubs, associations, and guilds. There was no science, 
however recondite, which some battalion of them did not 
attack; no evil, as old as the world, which the young 
girls did not drag out, to peer into and paw over, declar- 
ing that they were the first to discover it and the first to 
cure it. 

Mrs. Dane was in the thick of the moving armies; her 
very nod was official; her voice was that of one who 
speaks for an organization. 

Her especial errand now was to find from Mrs. Soudé 
what the women of New Orleans were doing in biology, 
and whether they had formed themselves into a Munici- 
pal Reform Club. 

“It is so seldom,” she said, ‘‘ that we meet an influen- 
tial Southern woman. We are most anxious that your 
women should fall into line. My own especial interest 
lies in Archeology and Drainage. But it is essential 
that women should. combine now for all good purposes. 
It is a crisis. The world has been misgoverned. by megr 
long’enough. For the most part they are brutes or fools. 


‘If the human experiment is to be run through to the end 


successfully, our sagacity and purity must tuke com- 
mand.” 

Therese listened with her usual kind, calm smile. ‘‘ But 
why not make a proselyte nearer home?’ she said, when 
Mrs. Dane stopped to catch her breath. ‘‘ Does not Anne 
neglect her public duties?” 

**Oh, wholly! Her farm, Brooke, the children, two or 
three friends, and her work-people—there is her one-acre 
lot in the world! It is women like Anne who block our 
wheels!” 

Therese laughed, and skilfully brought the children up 
for discussion. She was curious about Mildred’s son. 
* An honest, lovable-looking lad!” she said. ‘‘But he 
does not resemble either father or mother?” 

“No. He is very like Mildred’s mother. Now, there 
is a strange thing!” said Cousin Julia. ‘Sarah Warrick 
was a dull, commonplace woman! but she has left her 
mark, deep, on all of her descendants. When I look at 
ego! either of Anne’s children, I feel that Sarah is liv- 
ing still.” 

rs. Dane left The Oaks early that evening, to go to a 
suffrage meeting, and in a little while Mr. Plunkett put 
Anne and Mrs. Soudé into their sleigh and saw them 
drive away with jingling bells, making a flash of color 
down the snowy road. 

The sun was setting, and the red was fading out of 
the cold sky. David buttoned his coat and paced up and 
down the porch. The sight of John Soudé had wakened 
old uneasy doubts in his mind. 

“Thank God!” he said to himself, ‘‘I’ve no fear as to 
Milly! It was me she loved, and not that dingy mulatto!” 

But it was natural that he should think it all over and 
measure himself against the dingy mulatto. 

“T had more to say last night than he bad. My brain 
is as good as any man’s there,” he repeated, anxiously, 
again and again. If he could only have said something 
decently? y would have been so pleased! 

As he walked up and down he could see Harry in the 
brightly lighted room, bending over his books. He halted. 
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“If I could even go in and help him with his lessons! 
It was in me to be a scholar, but nobody knows it. Boy 
will never know it!” 

He walked on, whistling. Usually David was content 
with his business and his cares for Harry and the old 
doctor. But sometimes he felt the strength that was in 
him to do wider work in the world; strength that could 
never be used. Every man or woman over fifty has felt 
that struggle in the soul, that choking pant of unspent 


wer. 

The lad inside hastily closed his Virgil and came out. 
He ioved his father passionately, and he had Sarah War- 
rick’s fine tact. He knew as soon as he heard the whistle 
that David was in trouble; so he took his arm and march- 
ed up and down with him, whistling too. 

Plunkett laughed. ‘I’ve been worrying, wishing you 
knew me better, Harry.” 

“Why, I know you, Dad.” 

‘*No—not altogether. No. But—it don’t end here, 
you know, hey? For instance, 1 don’t reckon on having 
this mass of fat to carry round—out yonder. There's 
other chances.” 

Harry naturally cared nothing for ‘out yonder.” He 
began to talk of Swift, who would play half-back to-mor- 
row, 

But Plunkett gave vague answers. A workman, going 
home, passed just then down the road. David's eyes sud- 
denly kindled. He leaned over the railing looking after 
the man. 

‘*Now you see, Boy,” he said, earnestly, ‘that fellow 
has tools in his kit that he didn’t use to-day. He doesn’t 
care. He knows that he'll have them and use them to- 
morrow.” 

‘I don’t quite follow you, Dad.” 

“No. You'll understand some day. It’s all right,” 
said David. 


THE END. 


SOME AUTUMN BOOKS. 


ey write sketches of travel which are not thinly dis- 
guised infringements on Baedeker, which are not 
ponderously encyclopedic and more dully reminiscent in 
tone, is one of the rarest gifts of pencraft. Such art in 
the highest degree is shown in Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu' 
—pictures of travel written by one whose footfalls now 
echo dimly from the shadowy boundaries of No Man’s 
Land. The charm which invested these sketches when 
they first appeared as magazine articles is enhanced now 
that they are gathered together in book form, and the 
reader has not to wait until the next number to follow 
that party formed ‘‘ by chance aggregation” through the 
narrow streets of Mentone to the broad terrace where 
spreads before us ‘‘ the bluest water in the world ”"—the 
Mediterranean — “shading off on the horizon, not into 
darker blue or gray, but into the white of opal and mo- 
ther-of-pearl.” 

The thread of a story runs through At Mentone, and 
mingled with descriptions of scenery and recital of tradi- 
tion is some excellent character-drawing. Have not we 
ourselves met such ‘‘ accumulations of travel”? One very 
clever bit of description is the Professor’s appearance and 
demeanor at Monte Carlo, where fate drew the party just 
to look at the most beautiful scene of madness in the 
world. The Professor “signified his disapprobation 
(while looking at everything quite closely, however) by 
buttoning his coat up to the chin and keeping his hat on.” 
Then, having filled his Puritan soul with an accumulation 
of horrors, he called the carriages ‘‘ with the air of a man 
who shook off perdition from every finger.” We bid a 
reluctant farewell to the party and to Mentone; we should 
like to know how those college products, Inness and 
Baker, fared in their rivalry, and whether the Professor 
turned from the attraction of cinerary urns to the more 
tangible fascinations of Miss Elaine. 

‘* If one loves color, if pictures are precious to him, are 
important, let him go to Cairo; he will find pleasure await- 
ing him,” says Miss Woolson, But the author also warns 
us that we must see the city not in the spirit of the Cook 
tourists, for whom carriages are provided fora day’s sight- 
seeing, but with dignified leisure, and with disregard of 
the allurements of the mystical Nile. And so we follow 
her through Cairo; we see the mosques which every 
traveller visits, and then we pass along some crooked 
alley, up a flight of steps, perhaps, to a temple never visit- 
ed by strangers, where only the offer of unlimited back- 
sheesh rolls away the matting before unsanctified feet. 
With deft pen Miss Woolson depicts the architectural 
beauties of this ancient town, gives us a description of the 

yersonal characteristics of its inbabitants, and a very good 

idea of the intricacies of Egyptian politics, which have 
made Tommy Atkins’s scarlet coat necessarily a bright 
spot of color on the landscape. 

From Cairo we pass by easy transition to Greek Corfu, 
with its ‘‘coating of Italian manners” and suspicion of 
Asiatic tinge, and meet on their native soil those petti- 
coated descendants of Greeks who possibly were involved 
in that Trojan affair. Perhaps anti-dress reformers who 
connect skirts with some divinely appointed plans for 
woman's garb would find their ideas somewhat confused 
in the reversal of things in Albanian costume, But though 
addicted to petticoats, we learn that the Greek is frugal 
and abstemious; he is intelligent and nervously actiye, 
and perhaps the only suspicion attached to him is that 
penned long ages ago in the sentence beginning, “* Timeo 
Danaos.” With the snow-clad summit of Parnassus shin- 
ing above us, and with glimpses of the blue waters of the 
Corinthian Gulf flashing at our feet, our sketch of travel 
closes, never, alas, to be resumed under the same guid- 
ance, 


That dramatic possibilities are not limited to any par- 
ticular stage or time is abundantly shown in A Cumber- 
land Vendetta,* which in the rough hill country of the 
New World is carried on from generation to generation 
in true Corsican spirit. Mr. Fox has found in the heart 
of the Kentucky mountains a rich vein of themes for short 
stories, and possibly for a full-fledged novel as well. The 
rude and primitive character of the inhabitants of the 
Cumberland Hill country, the picturesque background 
which throws them into bold relief, make them admirable 
subjects for the word-painter. Mr. Fox has seized these 
details and presented them to us in dramatic setting. Of 


the stories contained in the volume, that which gives it its 
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title is perhaps the strongest. It is a vigorous presenta- 
tion of the lawless spirit which makes unto itself Jaws, and 
which knows no logic save that of the Winchester rifle. 
The characters are ail well drawn, especially that of Sherd 
Raines, the preacher, whose religious fervor is of the 
Cromwellian Ironsides type. 


Perhaps His Father's Son* might be characterized as a 
study of the ethics of Wall Street, and might also be 
classified as an example of the degeneration which great 
wealth not too scrupulously acquired is sure to engender. 
The story is one of to-day; the characters never rise to 
apy dramatic heights; some even are essentially common 
place. Yet the novel is strong in every particular, and io 
4 quiet way it teaches a forcible moral lesson. Ezra Pierce 
is a type of the man who never ** speculates,” but merely 
“invests,” whose Wall Street methods are somewhat on 
the order of the adventurers of the Spanish Main, while 
his household manners verge on Puritan austerity. With 
no conscious wrong, the man who squeezes a rival caught 
by a twist in the market, or who waters stock to the ut- 
most point of high dilution, writes a check for thousands 
of the dollars thus gained for the conversion of heathens 
in foreign lands, in all the serenity of belief that the men 
*‘who make chance do as they please are the most useful 
men in the community.” Just such a one is Ezra Pierce, 
possessing a double code of ethics by no means incongru- 
ous to his understanding, not comprehending the corrod- 
ing effect of such doctrive upon the mind of his son. The 
tale shows that the art of money-getting seldom extends 
to the second generation, and that the art of money-keep- 
ing is as infrequent. The story preaches its sermon, but 
the preaching is never obtrusive; the deductions follow 
logically from the premises, but the application is left for 
personal selection. That the diction is smooth, that the 
manner of saying is bright, that the book is not without 
quiet hunfor and epigrammatic turn, it is hardly necessary 
to mention when the writer is Mr. Brander Matthews. 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 

1 Mentone, Catro,and Corfu. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
luetrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
2A berland Vendetta. By John Fox, Jun. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


3 Hie Father's Son. By Brander Matthews. lilustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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“TO BRING THE ROSES BACK.” 
See illustration on page 957. 


HAs time a philter with subtle power 
To waken the grace of a vanished hour; 
To call from the grave of the long ago 

The voice of a lover, sweet and low? 

When the tender light of the morn hath fled, 
And the western sky glows, gold and red, 
Hath memory magic on age’s track 

To suddenly bring the roses back? 


Aye, to the mother who sits apart 

From the two, entranced in that hush of the heart 
Which falls and broods like a folding wing 

Over the new and precious thing 

Safe and fair in its cradle nest, 

There comes a moment glad and blest; 

She muses in quietness and sees 

Her own past bud and bloom in these 

Who have never a thought beyond the heaven 
The chrism of love to their hearth has given. 


Beauty and wealth and honors wait 

To crown the cup of their life with siaie; 
The swift hours pass processional 

With hopes and joys; and over them all 
Broods the thought of that dear little guest, 
A rose-bud curled in a warm white nest. 

And the two, oh! sweet do they sit apart 

In the raptured hush of the love-blessed heart; 
But the mother—for her the babe’s wee hand 
Has turned the key of the morning land. 
Time hath a philter for loss and lack; 

The cradle hath brought her youth's roses back. 





T must be admitted that last week the outdoor woman’s 
attention was centred almost wholly upon an indoor 
event. All other sports paled into insignificance before 
the overpowering attractions of the Horse Show. There 
was no time in the day when there was not plenty to in- 
terest the lover of horses, whether she came early or late. 
During the morning, when the animals were taking their 
daily exercise in the big arena, and early in the afternoon, 
before the crowd began to assemble, were far the most 
favorable times for “doing” the equine part of the show 
thoroughly. Then, if you wished, as the majority cer- 
tainly did, to see the importance of the show asa social 
function, vou came at night, and added one more to the 
immense throng which filled the Garden to overflowing. 

Many of the women exhibitors mentioned in a former 
number were fortunate enough to see their horses carry 
off the blue ribbons in their respective classes, and several 
more won second and third prizes. Mrs. T. Suffern Tai- 
ler’s beautiful high-stepping harness mare Gladys was 
one of the most admired of the competitors in the differ- 
ent classes which she entered, and won both first and sec- 
ond prizes. Her wonderful action, grace, and beauty 
brought her a round of applause on each circuit which 
she made of the ring. 

Merry Boy, the veteran hunter owned by Miss May 
Bird, was as t a favorite as ever, and has plenty of 
ribbons to show as trophies of his success. Cross-country 
hunts over stiff Long Island fences, brooks, and all sorts 
of rough going have developed marvellous jumping pow- 
ers in his handsome, muscular frame. He was cheered 
roundly as he cleared the hurdles without so much as 
touching a hoof, and with an ease which seemed to — 
that it cost him any especial effort. Two first prizes fell 
to his share, and he lost a place in one of other contests 
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only by sal ae in a spirit of mischief, to take 
the fifth jump. rs. 8. 8. Howland’s brown mare Lady- 
bird, aptly named, for she fairly flies over her fences, was 
another winning hunter, and almost divided the honors 
with Merry Boy. Mrs. F. D. Beard’s Perfection jumped 
splendidly, but has the fault of being a trifle too impetu- 
ous. One of the most perfect saddle-horses shown was 
Moabund, the sas og J of Mrs. R. 8. McCreery. He wou 
first prize in a large class. Mrs. Jobn Spratley’s Preciosa 
and Mrs. 8. 8. Howland’s Belmont were other mounts to 
fill a rider with envy. 

The exhibition of four-in-hands, as it made its appear- 
ance, suggested a chariot-race. With clattering of hoofs 
and shout ng from the grooms each quartette of powerful 
avimals dashed out upon the tan-bark, dragging behind 
them a shining and superbly equipped brake. As they 
sped around the ring it required careful driving to avoid 
accidents, and the skilful way in which they were handled 
evoked applause from the keenly watching throng. A 
four owned by Mrs. John 8. Gerken, with the well-known 
pair Night and Darkness as leaders, took second prize in 
one of the classes; and Miss Helen R. Benedict also ex- 
hibited a Park four. 

Without doubt the most petted set of horses in the 
show were the ponies. The stalls which held the shaggy 
little Shetlands were constantly surrounded by admirers, 
who were delighted at any opportunity of getting their 
hands upon these small but independent-looking speci- 
mens of the horse family. Mrs. Richard F. Carman’s a 
‘was a prize-winner in this class, and Lightfoot and Wild- 
rose, also her property, carried off red and yellow ribbons. 
Mrs. Carman, Mrs. E H. Harriman, and Miss Benedict 

ined honors in the tandem classes. Mrs. F. G. Bourne’s 

amous high-school horse, Ad, whose paces were shown 
off to advantage in the ring by Antony, the riding-master, 
won second place, being surpassed only by Prince. 

These are but a few of the women whose entries con- 
tributed to make the Eleventh National Horse Show the 
success which it proved. They were represented in nearly 
all the classes, aud were almost invariably in attendance, 
following with the closest interest the judges’ decisions 
which affected the fate of their favorites 

Apnea K. Brarnexp. 





Mus. R. E. B.—Some wide gilt braid and green velvet will brighten 
up the tan wool dress. Put rows of inch-wide braid down the front 
between the pleate. Then have a collar-band covered with the braid, 
and add a ruffle of doubled velvet above it, Cuffs and belt should 
also be of velvet. Use a bow of similar velvet on the felt bat, and a 
bunch of four or five black quills. 

Ov Sussoetser.—The cape you mention will be very handsome in 
black velvet with any black fur, black marten being most used. Vel- 
vet “ears.” for collars are like the corner point of a handkerchief 
drawn across two or three inches from the point. 

Von H.—School-girls of sixteen or seventeen years wear their hair 
in « loose braided poy else inaknot. The front is parted in the 
middie and carried back plainly. 

Kose Maru III.—Use chamois covered with silk for a warm jacket 
under your gown or jacket. Have sleeves to the elbow. 

Mus. K. —The Bazar is invaluable to dressmakers, as no other 

per has its facilities or goes into such minute details, Not one dress 
n fifty made by the best New York dressmakers has extenders in 
sleeves or in skirt. Soft skirt folds are the fashion, but an interlining 
of stiffening is added a depth of ten or twelve inches about the foot. 
The foot is finished by bias velvet or by skirt braid that has a cord, or 
else it is merely a plain seam; or an inch-wide facing of the outside 
may be turned np on the silk lining. You cannot buy the best French 
hair-cloth at a low price. You have a good idea of the stiff band at 
the - of the sleeve, but it is little used. The more popular pian is a 
box-pleat flat on top with side pleats next. Or else the top of the 
sleeves is in alternate long and short stitches, making French gathers, 
which some call ganging. 

Quersiz.—Chinchilla is the fashionable fur for young ladies, and is 
worn in small tabbed collars or in a deeper cape. 

H, H.—One or two pretty walking toileties will be useful for the 
Atlauta Exposition in November. t one of blue serge of the very 
wide — and trim with a vest of cherry velvet and some Hercules 
braid. For the other, more dressy, have broadcloth, grayish-green, with 
a green velvet coat-basque and a vest of the cloth trimmed with white 
appliqué lace. Have mink bands on the velvet basque. 

Kixanon L.—Shorten the skirt of your cout to jacket length. 
might make epaulettes of the braided part cut off the skirt. 

Op Sunsoniser No. 2.—The old residents should make the advance, 
pooveses they know you are strangers. Your seal-skin sleeves should 

be enlarged, but as it is said four skins are used in new sleeves, you 
will find it very expensive. Send to a reliable furrier for an estimate. 
Have a shoulder cape made of your daughter's seal-skin jacket. Sleeves 
of different fur are used, though less than last year. Could you shorten 
your daughter's cloth coat? Small bonnets with very broad trimmings 
will be worn, 

Inqurrer.—Pleat some crinoline in the armholes of your sleeves. 

8. M. A.—The Worth gown illustrated on the front page of Bazar 
No, 42 is a good model of the French coat. 

My Lawy Novovy.—Match the plush for new sleeves if you can, but 
if not, you can nee heavy repped silk of a similar shade. 

Neetu W.—Very few otter capes are shown here, and these are of 
sea-otter skins that are very costly. Black marten ca are very 
poe. You should read about furs in the New York Fashions of a 

ate number of the Bazan. 

Aw Ory Sunsoriuer.—For your red crépon get red and white shot 
taffeta or pean de soie, and make ooumee effect of a tucked yoke and 
large bishop sleeves with tucks around the top above the elbow. Such 

owns have been recently described at length in the New York Fash- 

ons of the Bazan, and are among the newest models of fashionable 
dresemakers. 

Mas. M. G. A.—The black velvet cape cut circular or with a yoke and 
gathers will suit you. Use the monkey trimming in the way you sug- 
gest 


You 


Povexty Fiat.—White brocade sleeves in gigot shape will suit 
your white dress, You might have a flounce of tase around the foot 
and piece out the skirt beneath it, or else add a piece under a bias 
band of the brocade. Make revers and a short added basque of the 
brocade to a round waist of the white wool. Add a fall chiffon vest 
between the revers, and strap it in two large diamonds with gold braid 
an inch wide. Have a belt of the gold braid hiding where the baeque 
is sewed on, and a gold collar-band with a lace ruffle falling over it. 
Wear the long chain around your neck with the watch stuck in the 
belt of your dress. See an article on the care of the hair in Bazar 
No. 34 of last year’s volume. 

Country Frienp.—Of course a woman of thirty-seven years can 
wear pink ginghame and white dresses if they suit her complexion. 
She should never “ begin to drevs old.” When she is in the fifties and 
sixties she will realize that she needs more dignified and stately 
toilettes than any she has ever had. They must be of the best fabrics 
and richest colors she can afford, but should be made up without any 
of the ul touches that are more becoming to young women and 


r 
M. K. R.—Fit the gray silk waist to the figure, and cover it with the 
transparent black note gathered at belt in front and back. Draw it 


up in three pleats in front, and put in beaded galloon between the 
plea bast. ‘The hac 


ts from top to can be nearly plain. Then add a 
arge collar ou the back of black satin reaching out as ulettes, but 
not crossing the front, and trim it with loon. you prefer 

re loon, Satin will 


= can use white gui insertion gal ’ 
»wrighten it betier than velvet. Lace frills above crush collars are od 
on he 


colored lar not a 

green cashmere waist with collar of white satin ribbon 
will suit a blonde’ Make the sarah for an old lady with a coat- 
basque, large collar, bishop sleeves, and fall plain skirt. 


‘ 
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PARIS COSTUMES. 
PARIS toilette for calling, for day weddings, after- 
\ noon receptions, or the theatre, has a jacket of fig 
i velvet, the ground of emerald-green satin, with flow- 


































































ers in relief of black velvet. The skirt is of green broad- 
* cloth of a darker shack For this faille of a contrasting 
color may be substituted, such as aubergine, the popular 
reddish-purple, and in either case it is bordered with two 
irrow bias bands of black velvet. The velvet jacket is 
easy -fitting, to be worn over a waist of Liberty satin, vel- 
vet, or chiffon. It has a collar and large revers of plain 
black velvet. Below the revers and just above the pointed 
vaist are two large fancy buttons that serve to close the 
jacket when required These may be of Rhine pebbles, 
f cut steel, of tinted pearl, or else they are painted 
W eau or miniature buttons framed in small brilliants., 
In the back the jacket falls in ample pleats below the 
waist, and glimpses are seen of a light satin lining of the 
f the skirt, though of much paler shade. The full 
ves, most gracefully draped to the elbow, are finished 
cuff f black velvet 
\ very Frenchy toque of green velvet draped loosely 
the frame has on either side large chrysanthemums of 
vergine velvet. One of the tall white aigrettes now in 
ie is added on the left, and there are loops and ends 
reen velvet at the back. Gloves of white glacé kid, 
htly stitched on the back, complete the attractive 
An afternoon at-home gown of shot peau de soie in 
black, and green, is brightened by much nasturtium 
yellow velvet about the corsage This is a round waist, 
box-pleated, and each pleat surmounted by a pointed tab 
of the yellow velvet, the tabs extending to the top of the col 
lar and combining to form a yoke effect. The point of each 
tab bears an appliqué figure of black lace. The sleeves 
) forearms of velvet, the velvet being carried upward 
to form an insertion in the peau de soie puff above. The 
slashed edges of the sleeves and the neck are finished with 
a narrow black feather trimming. The belt is of velvet, 
with an oval strass buckle 


CHILDREN’S COLDS. 


rqvHIS is the time of year when the children begin to 
| catch cold in ways that are often past finding out 
They will go on in the same routine day after day, when 
suddenly the first sneeze will be heard, and the first pre 
cautions become necessary. Certain precautions should 
be taken in advance of sneezing and the changeable wea 
ther that is so common at this season of the year. The 
nursery medicine-closet should be looked into, and the rem 
edies that are oftenest used refreshened and replenished. 
The nursery carpet or rug should be put down, and the 
weather-strips put on the windows and around the bottom 
f the doors If the crack under the door is quite large, 
is it often is, a long narrow bag made of dark material and 
stuffed with cotton batting, tacked carefully on to the bot 
tom of the door, is a good way of filling the crack 

If the floor is covered with a rug of a not very heavy 
weight, carpet-lining should be laid down under it. Chil 


dren play so much on the floor that the question of 


draughts and warmth should be carefully considered 
The healthiest way of heating a nursery is by sunlight 
and an open fireplace. It is a serious mistake to have a 
nursery too warm. It should not exceed 70 Children 
are in constant motion, and we can rarely judge the way 


PARIS COSTUME—BROADCLOTH SKIRT AND FIGURED VELVET COAT. 


they feel regarding warmth and day or so. The cough-mixture (prescribed by your doc- 
cold by ourselves. If they play tor) should always be kept on hand. The basis of most 
in an overheated room, the cough medicines is paregoric or ipecac, with aromatic 
change out of doors, and even spirits of ammonia, and one or two other drugs. A 
into the halls of the house, has few drops of plain paregoric in water can be given toa 
more effect upon them, and oft- child, and ipecac pills containing a tenth of a grain each 
en produces colds. Childrendif- can be bought and given at regular intervals. These 
fer in the way that they take suggestions of course are only for light colds. When a 
colds, and in the kind of colds cold is accompanied by fever, other remedies should be 
that they take. Some will be ‘4aken, and generally it is better to see a doctor, though 
largely in the head, and others much can be done to help childish ills by a wise mother 
more often in the throat and without other aid. A small dose of castor oil is good to 
chest,and causing atroublesome take at the beginning of a cold, or some other purgative 
cough. The tendency tocatch- that the child is accustomed to. A suggestion in giving 
ing cold is fortunately in most castor oil is to break up a stick of peppermint candy and 
cases one that becomes less as put some of it in the bottom of the spoon. Then fill it 
the children grow older. For with oil, and cover the top of it with the small bits of 
a cold in the head the simple peppermint. Give the child a piece of the candy to hold 
remedy of twoor threedrops of im her hand, and it will need but a little gentle persuasion 
camphor on a small piece of su- for her to take the much-dreaded dose. 

gar given every half-hour for an A cold in the head will often make the eyelids stick to- 
hour or so will sometimes be gether in the morning. Bathe them with as hot water as 
helpful. And quinine given in the child can stand, two or three times through the day, 
small doses (prescribed by a and at night put a very little melted vaseline on the lids 
doctor) will often, if taken in with a fine camel’s-hair paint-brush. 

time, break upa cold. Camphor Intermediate underwear is necessary for children, for 
comes made up in small pills, there is always a time in the fall and the spring when 
and it is very nice to have a neither their summer nor their winter flannels are suit- 
bottle on hand, for it is useful able. 

in many ways, and children are Earache drops and toothache drops should always be 
apt to object to the taste of it on the medicine-shelf. And also a small roll of absorbent 
when taken on sugar. If the cotton. Oil of cloves used very carefully on cotton will 
cold commences around the stop a bad toothache, and warm melted vaseline on a piece 
throat and chest, a goodrubbing of cotton and put into the ear will help an earache, though 
night and morning with the old- regular earache drops will generally be more efficacious. It 
fashioned mixture of sweet-oil is wiser to use ear-tabs for young children, and run no risk 
and spirits of turpentine is an of a cold settling in the ear. The ear-tabs can be bought 
excellent thing. A simple ready-made, or can be made by using ribbon two inches 
cough-mixture should be given wide for hat strings, and sewing a piece of lamb’s wool 
at regular intervals, a the large enough to cover the ear on the inside of the ribbon, 
SHOT SILK GOWN WITH NASTURTIUM VELVET. child kept in one room for a and then cover the lamb’s wool with ribbon. 
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TO BRING THE ROSES BACK.—From 1 PAINTING BY JomN A. Lomax.—{See Porm on Pace 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


! Awarded 
Highest “tee Fair. 


base been need wer fifty years by millions of 
muthers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It aoothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
dincrhen, Sold by druggiete in every part of the | 
world I'wer five ceuts a bottle. —[{ Ade.) 
RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 
Wet. that looks natural,” esid the old soldier, 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast- 
ible place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of the storm. “ It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—{ Ado.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


An Entirely New Fabric. 


INTERLINED CRINOLINE, Black, 


White, a Slate 


in 
the 
| Dry-goods Dealers. 


with others 


~ Edeer Quilting ta, New York. 
AN ARTIST 
IN JAPAN 


NOTES IN JAPAN. 


Written and 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut | 

Edges and Gilt lop $3 00 

In th v me M Pursons presents exquisite stud- 

of mountain and grove and temple, of flower and 
of quaint humanity, io a land that is now receiving 
marked attention in « large measure from all the 
world. Religiously Mr. Parseus bends himeelf to the 
artistic worebip of all that is quaint and beautiful to 
Japan. The abundant flora, the color of which, of 
couree, delighted his eye, receives his mest careful 
attention; and ne Japanese could more lovingly lin- 
ged about id, aud on top of Fajisan. We have 
pictures of the sacred mountain in all conditions and 
weathers n the blaze of ennlight, aud with its 
“cap” on, It le difficult to eay which to admire most 

hie de=criptive or hie pictorial pencil but the union 
of the t hae given us a most delightfur book about 
thie moet delightful country. The volume contains 
fresh Ulustrations In addition to those which accom- 
peny the series in HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
| from Ammonia, Alum,orany hates 
| 40 YEARS THE STANDA 

Price Baking Powder Co., Chicage. 


FRANCIS 


INVISIBLE 











FINEST 
SPRING : 
HOOKS. G 
- oT 
FOR 
a oe 
Hooked firmly. SAMPLE eee 


FRANCIS MFG, CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





Featherbone 


and Skirts Instructions 
Broadway New 
i! 
ait Wabash Avenue, a. 
Sag — U1i8 Ohgstat St 
Send 65 cts. f = 
sample pees, 


WARREN. PEATHE® BONE CO. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 


Philetely 
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> Nature’s Remedy in Bright’s 

Y Gout and 

k Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medicat 
» Department of the University of New York: 

*y “For the past four 

5 years Il have used 


idneys cccurring tn 
oes without saying that 
heumatic subjects. 


“| have for some 
time made use of the 
cated with Bright's Disease of the Kidney 


a. + 


been eminently satisfactory, and as a matter of prime importance it is not to be forgotten 


that the com- 
position of the 
exivts of its great power, mot on ly as a 
bat of diseases of -uch calecull existing in 


» Or. William B. Towles, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical De- 


partment of the University of Virginia: 

‘he 

f) tena 
a single case o i's se of the 


from ite ase,and from its action In this case I should have great confidence in it as a 


¢ remedy in certain stages of this disease." 


x Or Graeme M. Hammond, 
al vous System in the New York 

é “To all cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidmeys, | have found 
tm increasing quantity of the 


This Water is for sale by drugaists openly, or in cases of one dozen Dalrgation bottles 


¢ $5.00 Lob. at the Springs. 


fe“ry, and rheumatic sab. 
r. Loomis attests the special value of this water in Gouty and 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. 8. Army (retired): 


‘+ 4 New York, Professor of ot poe! ps the se and Ner- 
Graduate Medical 


*.6. 6.6. 6 6 6 6 6 6 + oo 6 6 oe, 6b 8 oe tt 


Disease, Calculi, 
Rheumatism. 


OOO eee 


in the apetenens ofehrontec 
Bright’s Disease of the 


cnarhed benefit.” It 


in cases of affections of the 
nervous system, compli- 
sorw a Gouty Diathesis. he results have 
is such, and the e 
use eA mw ky 
solvent for calculi already in 
the blood.” 


mee of its 
t as doubt 
the bladder, 


are marked in ing the di 
ance of albumen from the urine. In 
meys, | witnessed decided beneficial results 





of the great- 
ont service 
eliminating the 
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Descriptive pam phiets sent to any ad 


: THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 







j Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 














Amolin Powder 
(A new coal-tar product.) 


odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 


soothing, healing antiseptic 


for scalding, chafing, and all 
skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 


jor to Talcum Pr ations. 





Shields and powder at al} notion counters. All druggists 
» the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of sh ids 
d for 25e, 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 
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Your skirt edges— 


that’s what you are thinking of when 
you call for 


ae ae 


ee } 
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BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS. 

Why should you help the dealer 
get rid of slow selling ‘‘other kinds” 
by taking something that he calls 
just as good as the “‘S. H. & M,” 
because he makes a little more profit 


| on the ‘‘ other kind?” Don’t take the 


“other kinds.”’ 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will, 


mpies. sponta bets and materials, 
le P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


Lioyd Patent Eye Glass Gase. 


Something Good. 


«FREE! 


Prevents your Glasses 
from breaking. 


2” Ask your optician. 


Send for sa 











ApINATION ¢ 
Box or 


WITH 
A Com? 





FREE 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. 
Solid Oak throughout, hand- 


gladdened half a million hearts. 


‘OWEET HOME 
Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautattguan ok 


rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. 


2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


RECLINING 


CHAIR Feclining. "A. ayne oes 


antique finish, with beantiful srained terol 
and foot rests are upholstered with silk ph 
wa bine or e,as desired. It is very 


A brass rod for curtain. 


“Cy ay tAsveye” ven 


fort. Itis built of oak, is! 
es veneer back. any 


locks. 





rimson, sapasee Brown. ot6 
strong and perfectly simple in cons 


of purity. 


"Cpu TH ho HEME 


Heats a large repm in coldest at wontheg. will 
fry a stenk Very a, ick, 
urner, heavy embossed Brass Ol a. richly ‘nlekel lated. 
olds one ga’ which burns 12 how sala Jrom 
Removable Top. Unites every 
Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 


Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


"SOAP. 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 
Has 


It stands 5 ft. high, is 


te eau, positon and 
an 

sit, at will ay 
<0 
com- 





It is fully 


qty & boil a hottie 


good quality 2 to date. 








OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
nfallible Preventive of dandruff. 
Jnequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 


“ SWEET HOME” 
to last an average family one full 
RAs all easy and household pur- 


i-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 
« 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 
$14 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . 


j Ai! $10.00. 


you select Gratis.) 





(You get the Premiam 


ehh be & 


THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $i. 
PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . 
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Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer —pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 
mium. 
Cost. 


regular retail prices. 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 

The manufacturer alone adds Value; 
The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


every middleman adds 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00 ; 


if not, notify 


us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 





RR 
Many people prefer to send cash with order— it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
Your m for the lady of the house, and shipment day. after order is received. 


our money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 





Booklet Handsomely [lustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


| Metab. 1876. Incor. 1802. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note—We have investigated the propositions in above advertisement, and are satisfied that the goods offered 
are worth more than the price a and that the Company will do all they agree to.— 7he Churchman. 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1895. HARPER'S BAZAR - 


Th _ BEST&CO 
¥ (> ¢ Round 


Classique i 
Cor set The Claxton Patent Constable O kK Ce 
Ear Cap x Paris Novelties in 


Is the production of the 

highest skillof the French 

Corset maker. It imparts M1 tncirtos prominent care often continue in after 

a most symmetrical and | carsciosto she Newt lund at crumpled forwards, thi ° 
serious blemish is r died. Many is have been 


Vantine’s Teas 


are put up in air-tight, 
foil-lined pound pack- 
ages which preserve the 
strength and flavor. 


Every pound is 


——, pure; every pound 
“Wi is up to the high Van- 
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tine standard. 





: pao | Tea (English Breakfast). Has a rich and 
graceful figure, with the | iene jayselane ie vo Irritation Tne approval of promt iit a 1 i th. ee 
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The LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR catalogue with Alaska Seal Coats nee Tea (mixed, with Green-Tea flavor), 
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Coutil, Batiste, 


Novelty Silks and Satins 
For sale only by 


Stern Bros., 
West Twenty-third St. 


:|out steels or bones. Do not enlarge 
=o waist. ees positively prevent 
_| Covests ing and will make § 
ja tecrety. Corset as good as new. 
¥ everywhere. Prepaid on 
- amen 44 of 25c. and corset size. : : 
. make $3 to$s5 a _— 
: LADY DY AGENTS a Tieton Send at once for terms. 
118 inion Square 

(xl ores en 222.22 3° 2 23 


» New York. | 


Broadway A > 490b ot. 


| | NEW YORK. 









| a Request.-— Readers of Harper’ 's 
| Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- 
a ing advert © ined therein. 
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NEIGHBORLY CHAT. 
Really month ago you made up tat back 
Necessary 





rtistic puffed sleeves and graceful 
are of skirt.”’ 

“Both of which were cases of mis- 
placed confidence. That black boucle 
was wrecked by the wrong kind of 
interlining. If hair cloth had been 








Registered Trade-mark, 





COMBINATION” SUrT.< 


It is the Best Made, because 


Pirst—It is perfectly elastic and self-conform- 
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When you buy Handkerchiefs at * 
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+ ing in every respect. 
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**THE LINEN STORE,”’ 


to ask the question, “ Are these pure 






















Charles E. Pervear, Agent. 
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; ; . . Second—It is easier to put on and off than 
linen?” because, exclusive of silk, there 7 used it would have been good today.” ott other garment made. 
ie aly he ] 2 | ird—As it is seamless, a corset one size 
is absolutely no other sold there. aenadienaietiee cee 

And the variety displayed at all times Pourth—It has no inelastic stay down the 
is such as to make it almost a certainty front or across the chest to bind and oppress 








. . the wearer. For sale at all dry goods stores 

that any person’s wants in Linen Hand- 

kerchiefs can be supplied there. You 

are invited to investigate. 
Initials, Monograms, Crests, etc., 

embroidered to order in the best man- | 

ner at moderate prices. | 
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Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Woolen 
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James McCutcheon & Co., o. * + 4 e* Hair Cloth Crinoline satisfies in s Und eS aA — dcthing to 
14 West Twenty-third Street, * * * » * 4 * °° * * every case—outlasts the old skirt and * * mankind; made to givespecial 
NEW YORK. 2 = > a Sth me goes into the new—because it is never > 4) ; protection to the vital organs, 
For er Waser. “Skirts ea i out of shape and lasts forever. Colors —o vs Julian Hawthorne, Author 

OPI posite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 98/3. and weights are made to meet all re- We ah tet A 

‘ PER For Light Skirts and Steves | quirements. Your dealer should have J ™tsel} | tm: te adie aon 
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an ~ ture and impurities of the 
is body thrown off by perspira- 
1 tion. 


Write for descriptive fllus- 
trated catalogue explaining 
this great principle. 

DR, JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


Importer and Maker of In New York City at our own stores only: 


RICH FURS _ 3 iwswisniesrmraasis 
G, ee a ae es cmmcs The New Manhattan 


Beautiful Holiday Gifts. Mohair Skirt 














in comfort is ha: 

Jaros Hygienic eed 

is continual healthfulness— 
2"; Book for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway, New Y 


3% on 
Severe gesegy 2203 23 25 th ah | 
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- In healthfulness is comfort— 
33 
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a Cravats and Collarettes in Stone Marten, Mink, Japanese and Bindin 
QUALITY, Russian Sables, Richly trimmed with full tail cascades. g 
BLBGANCEH, Short Capes with square or circular yokes in Chinchilla, Persiana, Broadtail, Lofka, 


ial f t . ™ ; 3 Yarn Dyed, Steam 
age the essential Hatares oO Mandarin Lamb, Seal, and Imperial Ermine. Shrunk and 


, 2° 
ae IL ES D Es 9 Sime Coats, Jackets, and Long Capes for Street or Carriage wear, in Sealskin, Labrador | ast Color 
and wraps for carriage and the opera. 


Mink, Persian Lamb, and Sables. 
FURS | Wholesale Department. 


Special Importations. Guaranteed 
by which you can tell them anywhere. The prices are Skins and trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 


for Quality 
and Durability, 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 





Cloth Driving-Coats fur lined and trimmed, and a number of very handsome cloaks 
an object, too. All our garments are warranted. 
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IN YE OLD 


SOMETHING TO 


Mrune 


THIS 


VINDICATION 


en and 


whole sweet blooming sex ! 


Cagtyie Surra 
—_>—_— 
have snght cold 


to keep you 


I sha 


Tommy 
careft have 
h no cold, mamma; the old 

» nuffin but sit on the 


ttle 
when 


“that when 
are manghty; and 


folke eay they are ner- 


HANDY 


Dareber 
Proen Yee? Ber | pow’ see any revrr.’ 
Mixe Dauber, “1 xxow You exe, | proxy 

gasket, 6o | PUT THOSE BOVs In, WHO HAVE STOLEN 


“Taare a morvee | mb wvexer. It's 4 BASKET OF FROIT.” 


any 


* 


eee 4 For 


vem ae, 


EN TIME 
SAY TO YR, BOT [T's SORT OF GONE oUT 0 


OORN MIGHT GIVE YE THK uINT, Joun.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

Miss Witxins. “Oh, Mr. Harvard, we are going to 
have a progressive euchre party at our house to-night 
Won't you come? 

Hanvanry. “Thank you, Mise Wilkins 
charmed 

Mixs 
there, 

Hanvary 
find I have 


I shall be 


WiLKine 
mad I should 
“On 


“My brother from Yale will be 


second 
1 previons engagement! 


thoughts, Miss Wilkins, I 
ee ae 
“De great chances comes to de rich,” said Duety, 
withasigh. “ That oll-clothes man, frinstance, pays 
money to folks what already has it, while me 
with a suit o’ genuine old clothes, an’ dyin’ to sell, he 
never says a word to.” 


a 
“You really must excuse me, Mr. Hamroeh,” anid 
he first violinist, “but while the present kettle-drum 
player is in this orchestra I cannot play with it.” 
“ And why, pray T 
He is a Yale man, sir, and I wae at Harvard.” 
ae we 


“Marry me, sweetheart, be all mine, and I can do 
twice the work I do now,” be implored 
how,” said she 
four hands inetead of 


*T don't see 
“T shall have 
plained. 


two,” he ex- 


<> 


* Well, Johnnie, what are yoa Jearning in the kinder- 
rien 7?” 
**Oh—to make things 
* And what did you learn to make this morning 7” 
‘F suid Johnny, making one 


ces, 
— 
I think there'd he less ein in the world if there 
were fewér commandments,” said Darlington 
“T don't ’ observed Whitechoker, “ how 
would affect matters 
There'd be fewer to break,” explained Darlington. 


see, 


that 





BOYS, 


Tai~k | coonp 
ir.” 


bO THE FRUIT 60 Writ AB THE 


AS TO THE VOWELS. 
I love to gaze in Jennie’s Eyes; 
Her Oh's are charming too; 
And when she — she’s mine for Aye, 
I do not envy U. 


Bat best of all the vowels five, 
The one that most doth please, 
The second is; I'd dote upon 
A lifetime fill of Ease. 
se 

“I don't see why you think this new girl is such a 
treasure. She only staid three weeks in her last 

lace.” 

“True; bat it was in the country. Three weeks is 
a tremendously jong time for a girl to stay in one 
place in the country.” 

lO 

“There's the proof of my new photograph,” said 
Grim.“ What do you think of it 7” 

“Don't care for it. Doesn't look like you; you've 
tried to look pleasant,” said Hicks, 

comemuigjmoewes: 

“It's a great thing to be a great realistic romanti- 
cist,” said Hicks. “‘ There's Dobber, the painter. He 
is such a realist, and withal possessed of sach ima- 
gination, that when he is hungry all he has to do is to 
paint a square meal and éat it.” 

a 

Para (severely). 
to be, Jimmiebo 

Jimuurnoy. “No: what's the use? If you'd whack 
np on the jokes I make and you sell, it 'd pay better.” 

——.>_— 


“You're not as bright as yon used 


** Have you read Norduu'’s Degeneration?” 

“Yes. I think he’s proved his case.” 

“Then we are degenerates, eh?” 
_ “No; I didn't say that. The book proves Nordau's 
individual case, He's one.” 


KKASON 


IN ALL 


THE BASIS OF TROUBLE. 


“ What was the trouble with Barker and his wife?” 

** Well, the beginning of it was when she used a 
Camembert cheese to bait the rat-trap. Then she made 
a plaster for a sick servant out of Ris imported mus- 
tard, and capped the climax by smoking insects out 
of her rose-bushes with a box of his best Perfectos.” 


<outline 

“ You are worth your weight iy gold tome, darling!” 
he murmared. 

“Then do go home early, George dear,” she replied, 
wearily. ‘I've lost ten pounds since we became en- 
gaged, just sitting up late with you. We can’t afford 
such extravagance.” 


—=—___ 

Cusromen. “ What did yon mean by selling me that 
stuff you called hair-restorer, and telling me it would 
restore my-head to its original condition ?”” 

Davee. ** Didn't you like it?” 

Customer. “No, I didn’t. If I had kept on much 
longer, I would have been entirely bald. Original con- 
dition indee !” 

Drvceisr. ** Most people are born bald, sir; That is 
the original condition.” 


eran 
“ Well, Willoughby, what did you think of Irving's 
Macbeth ?” 


“ Very original; but I prefer Shakespeare's version 
myself.” 

Vowr reom Ursrarrs 
wow. My name ain't—” 

Para Bevowsrains. “ llere— what's that noise up 
there ?” 

x. “ Tommy's callin’ me names!” 

Tomauy. “I—" 

Para. “ What did he call you, Willie?” 

Wituie (with @ wild shriek of despair), “ He c-called 

» Dunraven.” 

Tommy. * Well—papa—he won't play fair.” 

N. B.—The chief merit of this anecdote is that it js 
absolutely true. 


** Boo-hoo-hoo—wow-wow- 


THINGS. 


“IT want To Know wiv, Mas. MoCorkne, vou e:ve Me MASH FOR BREAKFAST THIS MORNING, 


WHEN VOU KNOW THAT YROTEEDAY 
“Tuat’s Just wu. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A “ TESTIMONIALIST.” 


It was while I was in London that I learned that Sir 
Irving Henry had given npacting. As 1 well knew that 
he was reputed to be coining so mach money that the 
receipts of the box-office had to be taken to the bank 
in a cart, and, aside from that, was devoted to his art, 
and had reached a*point where he was everywhere pro- 
claimed the greatest traged ian onthe Eng! ish-epeaking 
stage, I determined to interview him, relying upon 
vetting an especially pleasant reception, from the fact 
that we had been classmates in the dear old days at 
Bton 

“ Ah, m’ dear fellow, lL am delighted to see you,” he 
said as he shook hands with me, Then turning toa 
man who stood by a piano which Sir Irving had been 
playing by means of a crank, he added, *“* Lam charmed 
with it, aud will take great pleasure in writing a tes- 
timontal to ite merits.” 

And seating himeelf at a desk, he wrote, in the in- 
conceivably rapid fashion peculiar to actors, the fol- 
lowing note: 


‘It ie with the greatest aatiefaction that I recom- 
mend the ‘ Pianorgan’ to all who appreciate sou) in 
music. Had this instrament always existed, pianists 
would have bee impossible as they would have 
been useless, ‘a consummation devoutly to he wished.’ 

levine Henny, Baur.’ 


He handed the testimonial to the representative of 
the * Pianorgan,” who, in turn, handed him a check 
for a thousand pounds. The next minute, to my great 
surprise, the section of floor npon which the agent and 
the “ Pianorgan " stood began to sink, and I discov- 
ered that he had been standing upon a trap-door 

“ Convenient, ien’t it?” said Sir Irving tome. “Of 
course I haven't room for all the things that are sent 
to me to recommend, and a8 soon as I have tested 
them, down they go like Mephisto.” 

A minate later the trap-door returned, this time bear- 
ing a table set with a most inviting-looking lancheon 

* Ah!” remarked Sir Irving, “ you are just in time 
to join me in a bite,” and we at once seated ourselves 
at the table. “I can’t vouch off-hand for the delicacy 
of the yiands nor the excellence of the wives, as they 
have all been sent to me to recommend,and that of 
coarse makes the luncheon a good deal of a lottery. 
However, I sometimes hit on something pretty good. 
Oh, confound it!” he suddenly ejaculated, scowling at 
a bottle of “* Maltitone.” “Tent a very flattering tes- 
timonial to those jen a yesterday. Was net that 
enough? Do they imagine that I want to take their 
decoctions habitually as well a® recommend them 7?” 

* Apropos of which, Sir Irving, are you willing to 
tell me why you have retired from the stage 7?” 

*T see that with your American quickness you have 
surmised my reason. It is because I cannot be a suc- 
cessful ‘testimonialiet’ and actor at the same time. 
Life is too hort.” 

“* By-the-way,” he continued, seating himself at a 
desk and preparing to dictate testimonials to his 
amanvnensis, who had just come in, “I intend giving a 
diner to my brother and sister testimonialists next 
month, and I'd be glad to have you come. Among 
those who have already acerpted are Patti, Langtry, 
Saint-Saéne, Mascagni, the De Reazkés, Verdi, Melba, 
the Kendala, John Drew, Mansfield, and Sandow, all of 
them, as you will notice, people who have made names 
as testimonialiste,"’ 

Just then a bell rang, and he said: “Look out! They 
want to use the trap.” 

I stood aside while it descended, and a minute later 
it came up, bearing a beantiful fall-nickeled bicycle,and 
a young man who carried a large bandle of rubber 
flooring, which he unrolled, and with which he formed 
an elliptical track around the room 

“ Sir Irving, this is the Gnest wheel in the world, and 
I have been inetrncted to give you a check for 
if yon will write as an extra-flattering testimonial.” 

“ Nothing easier,” langhed the ex-trngedian, mount- 
ing the wheel and epinning around the track like an 
expert. 

He dismounted with manifest regret, after making 
ten or twelve laps, and said to me, “It is ench mo- 


AT BKFAKPAST I Mite NOT Towon tT. 
Wuew vou wave katew THAT, I SuALL PROvINR GOMETHING ELSE.” 


ments as these that reconcile me to the abandonment 
of my profession.” 

‘he testimonial written, the check received, and the 
young man dismissed, Sir Irving was about to clut 
with me on things theatrical, when the trap returned 
with a large bag of mai) upon it, at sight of which Sir 
Irving sighed, and preceeded to open hie letters. 

Among them was ove asking for hie testimonial for 
a gargic, a sample bottle of which accompanied the 
le‘ ter., After reading it aloud to me he smiled, and 
anid: “I have among my retainers a good old soul 
who was my nurse, and wheoxe memory goes back to 
the palmy days of the Kenne. Indeed, she was an 
actress herself, She always loves to hear me gargle, 
su 1 will have ler enlled in.” 4 

Ina few momentsa very old woman, whose face was 
so wrinkled «that there was littl room for her dea- 
tures, came in, and dropping a quaint courtesy, said, 
“What may it please you to wish, my den 

“Tam gojng to try a geryle, i’ faith,” anid the Bar- 
onet, in melodramatic tones, 

“ The gods give nx joy! the gode give us joy !" cried 
the old dame, in a shrill quavering voice. 

Sir Irving now took a monthint Of the liquid, and 
throwing back bia head, gargied as I pever had expeet- 
ed to hear one do it 

The old crone clinched her shrivelled hands together, 
and throwing her head on one side, peered ont of the 
corners of her eyes at iim, and when he had done, she 
piped ont, * EKdmutid Kean to the very life. "Twas 
thus he died as Iago. Prithee do it again. * 

The famons ex-actor, with a kindly laugh, consented, 
and then the beldam, her whole body trembling with 
the excess of her emotion, tottered out of the room, 
while the tragedian eat down and wrote a very hand- 
some testimonial, although I fancy it was hardly the 
wording the manufacturers wonld have chosen. It 
ran, “I find it matchless for mimicking death-ratties.” 

I now rove to come away, and I suid, “* Do you in- 
tend to return to the stage eventually 7” 

“When 1 have recommended everything there is to 
recommend,” said he, sadly, and a feeling of sorrow 
stole over me ae I thought how little likelihood there 
was of our ever again seeing him act. 

Cuances Batrect Loomis. 


——_>-- 

“What is Jariey’s paper to be—a weekly or a 
monthly?” 

“I don't really know. 
the first number, it ought to be a centenniyi.” 


Judging from the quality of 


FELLOW-FEELINGS. 


“WHAT A TERRIBLE TIMR THOSE ANOCLENT 
KNIGHTS MUST HAVE HAD OLRANING THEIR 
azure!” 

















SUPPLEMENT 


TWO DAINTY CASES. 


DAINTY veil-case is made in the shape 

of a book, with two pieces of stiff card- 
board for the sides. These pieces are lined 
on the inside with pale lavender crape, while 
the outs'des are covered with fine white lin- 
en. On One of these linen flaps are embroid- 
ered a few purple violets; the other bears 
the inscription worked in violet silks: 

“Folded within this dainty case 
Are filmy veil« for thy fair face.” 

The whole affair is scented with violet sachet 
powder, and makes a pretty —— for 
veils, keeping them smooth and in good 
order, If my lady’s husband is not too 
aggressively masculine to enjoy the posses- 
sion of pretty handiwork she may make him 
a companion case to her veil receptacle. It 
will be of white linen, lined with China silk, 
and folded like a portfolio, and is of suffi- 
cient size to accommodate his dress shirts. 
It may be embroidered with a bunch of any 
flower of which the owner is fond. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


IVORY 
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IVORY 


SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 





























Tie Procter & Gama.e Co., Ow'n. 
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English Brass and 


Iron Bedsteads 
—— Soe 


These bedsteads add beauty and 
cheerfulness to the bedchamber, 
and ‘are comfortable, cleanly, 
elegant and economical. 
Catalogues and price list on request. 
HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th St., NEW YORK. 
ENGLAND—Lowpon, BreMiIncHaM. 
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YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


Ladies’ Round Hats 
and Bonnets, 


Martin’s English Umbrellas. 


1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24th Street. 


168 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
COWNS. 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities. 
By purchasing on 
a 


any news - stand 


copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’sthe old way of making soup. Put your meat and soup bones in 
the.“‘cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extract « BEEF 


saves you all that “toil and trouble.’’ Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 
table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup. No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


————— =! “3 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of 
Life, a veritable fountain of 
youth, giving vigor, health and 
energy.” ‘ 

Emile Zola. 


At Daveorers & Fawcy Grocers. Avorp Scnstrretions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & Cco., 


Panis: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 2 West 15th St., New Yor. 
Lon pon : 239 Oxford Street. 





HIS VAULT, recently erected in Woodlawn Cemetery, New York City, 
is a fair sample of the class of work which we produce: Photographs 
and designs for any kind of monumental work will be gladly furnished 
to prospective buyers. Correspondence solicited. ; 
THE SMITH GRANITE CO., Westerly, R. I. 
New York Office -- - 186 Fifth Avenue. 
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DON'T THINK 


because you cannot have an entirely new outfit this season you will be obliged 
to go around in shabby old clothes. 

Send them to LEWANDO’S to be thoroughly cleansed and pressed (or, if 
necessary, dyed). We dye and cleanse clothing of all kinds, and many of. the 
articles without ripping, press same carefully, and return. in a neat box. 


Blankets cleansed equal to new, $1.00 per pair. Lace curtains cleansed, $1.00 per 
pair and upwards. Feathers dyed, curled, and restored. Crape restored. Gloves 
cleansed or dyed, also all materials, including Rugs, Carpets, Portitres, real Lace, etc 


LEWANDO’S FRENCH DYEING AND CLEANSING ESTABLISHMENT 


W. L. CROSBY, Manager. LARGEST, OLDEST, and BEST. 


MAIN OFFICES, 17 Temple Place, Boston; 365 5th Ave., New York. 
Bundles by mail or express. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Si pensdhnandsanteianaiaannnite 
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A Liberal Sample of our 


NEW AND EXQUISITE 


COCOA 


Will be mailed to any address 
FREE. Write for it. 
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just published by The 
Centary Co., will be 


, A NEW bought at once by every 
COOK BOO good house- 


keeper. It 

has every- 
thing you want in it,— receipts for all parts 
of the country (“ New England Kitchen” by 
Susan Coolidge),—inexpensive dishes as ¢ 


ceca A MARVEL } 


ones; all rules 

in precise lan- 

guage, with definite measurements and time. 
Economy and the resources of the average 
kitchen kept in mind. Chapters on Serving, 
Suggestions, Emergencies, etc.— each one 
worth the price of the book. 

The illustrations are a marvel. They are 
photographs of the dishes described (150 in 
all),— they show you exactly how the dish 
should look when served. 600 pages, unique 4 
binding for the kitchen. Send $2.00 in 
check or money-order to The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, for a copy of the 


“CENTURY COOK BOOK ” ; 
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Perfumes 
In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, k 
Delicate, 
Lasting. 

. Made by 


WM. RIEGER, 


Prankfurt-on-the-Main. [\”7 


Ask for it at all first-class os 
drugand dry goods stores | 


MARSHALL PIELD & CO. > 
Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. ¢ 
Use Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. 
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AUNT CAULFIFELD)S WHDDING GOWN, 
(Continued from page 951.) 


I looked up. Emily was standing by me with a tele- 
gram addressed to my aunt in her hand. | sat up and 
tore open the envelope. 

‘ Anybody daid, honey?” asked anxious Emily. 

My aunt's household was not used to telegrams. 

Oh no, Emily; oh no. There’s nothing wrong. You 
need not trouble my aunt.” 

jut L was not telling the whole truth, at least not for 
myself, Something was wrong for me that has never 
been quite right since, and something that belonged to 
my young days died as 1 read that telegram. This is 
what it said: 

‘To the best woman in the world. 1 return check by 
mail. Find | shall not need it nor those promised. Crisis 
passed.” : 

The name signed was that of my own father. This was 
where Aunt Cuaulfield’s ‘‘ screenings” had gone, not tu 
Father Blake. 

I suppose it was all as it should be. It was at least ac- 
cording to nature; but I had not then learned that the 
natural law of those born to eat and those born to be 
eaten extended beyond the division of brute life and into 
human life. 

My futher was a bold, successful business man; doubt- 
less he meaut to run no more risks than he knew were 
right with my aunt’s money. They were brother and 
sister, elevoted to each other in the spirit of clanship. It 
wue their affair, not mine, but I grovelled on the bed that 


night in a suffering I shall never have again. I was 
learning my first lesson in inevitability. 
Aunt Caulfield was born to be sacrificed. If it was 


not Father Blake, then it was Emily; if not Emily, the 
pensioners; if not they—some one else. I may have been 
young and foolishly sensitive, but I never like to think of 
that night, and I shall not linger over it now. A few 
hours luter 1 met Aunt Caulfield at the door of her room 
us she came slowly up the steps. The last carriage had 
rolled away, and she and Emily had been turning out the 
lighis in the reception-room. 

lhey were talking together softly, and both started 
when they 6aw me 

‘* My dear child, how ill you look!” said my aunt. ‘I 
hoped you were asleep in your bed.” 

No, aunt,” | answered; ‘I could not sleep before I 
asked your pardon for the way I spoke to you of Father 
Blake to-day, I should like to humble myself to him if 
1 could without telling him why. I opened a telegram 
which came from my father to you to-night, and 1 know 
all you wanted to keep from me, Aunt Caulfield.” 

1 don’t know what Aunt Caulfield replied, for at that 
moment she stepped quickly towards me from the dim 
hall into the full light of the room. 

Aunt Caulfield,” I exclaimed, “‘ what gown have you 
ont 
What have I on?” repeated my aunt. 

I moved from her to the wardrobe. The key was in 
the luck. I turned it and flung open the door. There 
hung the gorgeous new gown swathed in its sheet as I 
had last seen it the day before the reception. Aunt Caul- 
field, her hair piled high on her head and all her jewels 
blazing upon her, was dressed in the old “ wedding gown.” 
As she saw the new gown pendent on its pegs she flung 
up her arms over her head with a shriek of dismay. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, I forgot it. I forgot I ever bought it. 
What with the strange hair-dresser coming, and you be- 
ing ill, and the reception, and the hurry, I was so excited 
I just wore what | was used to wearing, and forgot I had 
anew gown. Emily, you dressed me; how could you too 
forget—how could you?” 

Ste was almost in tears, but I was sitting on the edge 
of the bed in « spasm of hysterical laughter. Behind 
Aunt Caulfield’s back I could see Emily’s fat unctuous 
fuce, a picture of meek innocence. Only her eyes be- 
trayed her. There was a spark of triumphant exultation 
in their depths which she could not suppress. 

He who wins may laugh, but it is a wise rule for him 
who loses to laugh also. And laugh I did, long and hearti- 
ly. I was fairly beaten. The stars in their courses had 
fought on Emily’s and Father Blake’s side. 

I had found Aunt Caulfield as my father had said— 
priest-ridden, servant-ridden, and pensioner-ridden—and 
as I found her I was to leave her. If there were some 
hard places in the bed she had made herself, they were 
all familiar to her and well loved. 

‘* Never mind, aunt,” I said. ‘* Your hair looks superb, 
and | saw your reception of your guest from the window. 
It was magnificent. Everything is as it ought to be but 
one thing; that is soon remedied.” I took the bunch of 
keys from the wardrobe door, and dropped them into 
their old place in Emily’s open pocket. ‘‘ Here, Em,” I 
said, *‘ you were right obans the old wedding gown. My 
aunt could not look better than she does to-night. Those 
keys belong in your pocket, and I should not have tried 
to take them away from you. 1 never shall again.” 

“Ob, my dear !" remonstrated my aunt; but I saw a 
look of relief in her gentle eyes 

And here, properly speaking, ends the history of Aunt 
Caulfield’s wedding gown. Yet in a negative way its 
story is longer, as the tale of a deposed king is still a 
king’s history. 

Aunt Caulfield was not buried in the wedding gown, as 
she and Emily had settled, for again I interfered, and 
this time successfully. My father's shifting affairs took 
us in time yet farther from his old home, and, to my deep 
regret, | never saw my aunt again but once. Then, in an- 
swer to a most kind letter from Father Blake, my father 
sent me to his sister, as a member of her family seemed 
needed, and Father Blake said she asked for me constant- 
ly. I found very little changed in the old house, when I 
arrived there, except Aunt Caulfield herself. 

My own feelings regarding many things had altered, 
but perhaps I ought not to say that my aunt had changed. 
She had only gone back to the days of her childhood and 
youth, when I did not know her, and she was the happiest 
of the happy. 

For her, death and separations had ceased to exist. My 
grandfather, the old “ Emperor,” and my grandmother 
** were out driving,” she told me, as she affectionately met 
me, and she was “sorry they had not come home in time 
to give me a welcome,” but she was expecting them every 
moment 

Strange to say, she lost none of the enjoyments of the 
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present, thus living in the past, and anachronisms did not 
perplex her. She might last thus for years, the doctor 
suid, or she might pass away at avy time. She knew me 

erfectly, and was delighted to see me. When | arrived 
Thad ou a travelling gown of gray cloth, and she touched 
it with leving fingers. 

** How handsome you look, my dear! But then Confed- 
erate gray is becoming to every one,” 

I had never before heard her allude thus lightly to that 
war which cost her so dearly. Now she talked of those 
troublous times constantly, and we lived over their stir- 
ring events. 

ye of her household all fell into her moods, Emily with 
a deceitful tenderness that was exquisite, and Father Blake 
with a never-failing tact aud patience that won my lieart. 
The good father and I became fast friends. I used to 
laugh with him over my bellicose spirit towards bim in 
the days of my earlier visit. I was not surprised to find 
that my mind had been quite transparent to him, nor to 
learn that he had cherished no fears of my influence. We 
all combined in loving deceptions to secure Aunt Caul- 
field’s happiness. As I saw she liked my gray gown I 
wore it constantly. She would sit for hours with her 
hand on that gray sleeve. One day, when she laid her 
hand on my arm with the same loving touch, she whis- 
pered, shyly : 

**My dear, I have had another letter from him, I have 
been wanting to tell you. He is still urging that we should 
be married as soon as he can come home to me, if it is only 
fora day. Do you know, he may come rushing in at any 
time, and I should like to be married in white. That's 
why I sent for you. I want to be ready and waiting, and 
I remembered how clever you once were in buying me 
a new white satin in place of my old wedding gown.” 
Her face flushed. She looked confused and troubled, 
**Wedding gown—wedding gown,” she repeated, weak- 
ly, as if feeling her way to some mislaid thought. “‘How 
had she ever chanced to own a wedding gown!” 

I hurried to distract ber with suggestions for the making 
ofthe new white gown she was to have ready for the phan- 
tom lover. I found she had carefully planned just what 
she wished. The gown was to be a simple white muslin, 
and that same afternoon Aunt Caulfield and I went out to- 
gether and bought the material as we had bought the fa- 
mous white satin in my earlier visit. 

There was no fear that Aunt Caulfield would take the 
people of the shop into her confidence. Even with her 
clouded mind she preserved the same gentle dignity that 
she had ever shown. Emily and Aunt Caulfield and I cut 
and fitted and sewed the unreal wedding garment, yet 
somehow, so contagious is perfect faith, | could never 
rid myself of the feeling that the gown was really to be 
worn by Aunt Caulfield on an actual wedding day which 
was to be named by a real lover. And to-day | am not 
sure but that this was, after all, the case. We were for 
the last time fitting the soft muslin on my aunt’s small 
figure when the end, which we did not expect so soon, 
came quite suddenly. She dropped back into our hands, 
breathing hard, half conscious, but apparently with no 


in. 

After we laid heron her bed she only spoke once more, 
and that was to call her own name; “Charlotte! Char- 
lotte!” loudly several times. Then, after a moment's lis- 
tening, she herself quietly answered the insistent cry, as if 
in reply to another's voice, *‘ Yes, dear, 1 am coming.” 

Before Father Blake or her physician could reach her 
she died. 

So, after all, Aunt Caulfield was not buried in the old 
satin wedding gown, but in the new girlish muslin she 
was wearing when the call came, as this seemed, even to 
Emily’s mind, most fitting. 

For the old satin gown, I have it still, woven into the 
meshes of a silk portiére that hangs by my desk, as a con- 
stant reminder of ber whom my father called the best wo- 
man the Lord ever made. 

I agreed with his words then as I do now, though my 
world has since doubled its size. 





Ox the afternoon of Monday, the 11th inst., a i pcm 
ering of members of the Professional Women’s League, 
with their friends, assembled in honor of Miss Ellen Terry, 
who was the guest of the day. The club-house of the 
League, on Broadway near Forty-fourth Street, is a large 
one, and every room was thrown open on the occasion. 
But it seemed scarcely spacious enough to contain the 
throngs of charmingly frank women, whose cordial greet- 
ings to each other showed that the club motto of mutual 
help is not an idle one. 

In the reception-room was a gorgeous decoration of yel- 
low chrysanthemums and tea-roses, yellow being the club 
color. These flowers were sent to Miss Terry during the 
evening at the theatre. 

Beside Miss Ellen Terry, among those present were the 
resident, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Louisa Eldridge, Mrs. 
tdwin Knowles, Mrs. Rachel McAuley, Miss Lotta Crab- 

tree, Miss Bertha Welby, Mrs. Fernandez, Miss Georgia 
Cayvan, Miss Maggie Mitchell, Miss Adeline W. Sterling, 
Dr. Kate Sterling, Mrs. Anna Randall Dieh), Mrs, William 
Tod Helmuth, president of Sorosis, Mrs. Charles Phelps, 
Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Mrs. Maddock, Mrs. John Drew, 
Mrs. John Glendinning, and Mrs. C. A. Doremus. 


The Nineteenth Century Club held its first meeting of 
the season at Sherry’s on the evening of November 13th. 
A brilliant company of men and women assembled to hear 
Mr. Hall Caine speak on *‘ The Moral Reponsibility of the 
Novel and the Drama.” Mr. Caine’s wT is very in- 
teresting. His face indicates great intellectual power and 
the temperament of an ascetic. Strong, severe, thought- 
ful, one expects from him such novels as The Deemater 
and The Manzman. Mr. Caine’s voice and manner are 
very pleasing, and his essay was brightened by occasional 

layful sallies, which had the charm of the unexpected. 
The discussion of Mr. Caine’s position, following the re- 
cess, by Mr. Brander Matthews and Mr. John Kendrick 
Bangs, was entertaining and piquant. 


Miss Alice French, familiarly known to the reading pub- 
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lic as Octave Thanet, has won many friends during her 

recent ten days’ stay in this city, -She has been to the best 

plays, 1o teas, luncheons, and dinners without end, and 

every one who has had the privilege of her has 

been won g Sey’ charm of manner, her quickness of ap- 
reciation, flashing wit and repartee. She goes to 
ashington en route for her Western home. 


The Hon. George Fred. Williams, the lately defeated — 
possessor 


candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, is the 

of at least one gift which is a delight to those who know 
him intimately, although it may be of no assistance in 
furthering his political aims, ‘This is a charming tenor 
voice, and his knowledge of music makes his singing a 
rare treat. He is an admirable German scholar as well, 
and his répertoire of tag J and tender songs is large and 
effective. Mr. Williams is in all respects an accomplished 
and courteous gentleman, and bas in an unusual degree 
the power of making and keeping friends. 


It is not probable that Princess Mand of Wales will 
ever have much use, as the wife of Prince Karl of Den- 
mark, for the gentle arts of milking and butter-making, 
in which she is said to be as expert as was Queen Marie 
Antoinette. These accomplishments were acquired in the 
model dairy at Sandringham. 


For years before the death of Victor Hugo it was his 
earnest desire to have his father's name inscribed among 
the list of the heroes that adorn the Are de Triomphe. 
The poet’s efforts were futile, and he died without accom- 
foes his purpose, but at this late day the name of the 

rilliant general of division has been written where his 
son longed to see it. 


Miss Margaret Seymour Hall, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Charles Hall, the venerated pastor of Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, has inherited her father’s literary talent, as 
readers of the Bazar are aware. She is an indefatigable 
worker, particularly fond of the study afforded by travel, 
and of utilizing the impressions and knowledge thereby 

ined. Miss Hall is New York epee peers of a He- 

rew newspaper, the only one of its kind published in the 
Holy Land. It is named The Hind—the ancient name of 
Palestine. 


Queen Margherita of Italy is about to make her first ap- 
pearance as an author by thé publication of ber experi- 
ences as an Alpine climber. records of the jaunts 
she has taken in the effort to reduce her growing embon- 
point will be illustrated by sketches from her own pencil, 


A number of the best known advocates of woman’s 
rights, including Miss Susan B, Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Miss Frances Willard, y Henry Somer- 
set, Mrs. Belva Lock wood, Mrs. Mary Lease, Madame Si 
Grand, and several others, have had their features e 
mized in a composite photograph, which, it is claimed, 
should bear as a title ‘*The New Woman.” The face is 
strong, and naturally provokes the thought that the women 
we gg probably preferable in detail rather than when 
blended. 


The International Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations held its thirteenth biennial conference in 
Brooklyn, New York, from November 7th to 14th. “Dele- 

ates and visitors were present from many States, from 
Canada, and even from Australia, The methods of the 
various associations represented differ so widely that no 
feature is common to all. The programme of the Confer- 
ence was therefore arranged to bear on the general spirit 
and aim of the work, rather than on individual detail. 

At the opening meeting, on Thursday evening, inspir- 
ing addresses were given by Hon. Seth Low, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, President of the 
National Council of Women. Dr. Low’s theme was the 
answer given by such work as this to intellectual doubt. 
Dr. Abbott spoke of the widening scope of philanthro- 
py, and the danger of forgetting, in our efforts to help, 
the real end of those efforts. rs. Dickinson’s subject 
was woman’s love of service as the great strength of or- 
ganized charity. 

The daily conferences were rich in experience and sug- 
gestion. For individual training more small associations 
are desired in girls’ schools and colleges, that graduates 
with their trained ability may be ready to form like asso- 
ciations in their homes. These are desirable also in the 
country, that girls leaving for the city may be reported, 
traced, and kept from harm. Junior work for girls under 
fourteen does t good. Mothers’ meetings (the babies 
meantime cared for in the next room) brighten and uplift 
hard lives, One association supports a home for aged 
women; another, one for blind girls. 

An interesting incident was the fine report of Miss 
White, of the Y. W. C. A. in the Virginia Normal School 
at Petersburg. ‘‘ Virginia does all she can for her boys 
and girls of the negro race.” The girls are training for 
teachers, and hope to form these associations among their 
people in the South wherever they go. Several Southern 
women expressed cordial approval. 

In the educational department classes in domestic sci- 
ence outnumber those in French or German. Attendance 
is best regulated by requiring a small deposit, forfeited 
by irregularity. Experience proves the wisdom of graded 
courses in sewing, leading to dress-making. One associa- 
tion teaches the latter by managing a successful ‘‘ estab- 
lishment.” 

One teaches cooking in poor districts by demonstration 
lectures, where, at a-cost of fifty cents, four dishes are 
cooked on a little coal-oil stove, with utensils common to 
the poor. Boston trains both mistresses and servants. 
Brooklyn educates ‘‘ attendant nurses” to care for con- 
valescents or chronic invalids. 

The Conference showed that religious life was carefully 
fostered by Bible mney, prayer - meetings, and personal 
work, even, when le, in technical classes. For ex- 
ample, a lesson in -making is accompanied by a word 
of ‘‘the little leaven.” A Sunday-night tea gives home 
feeling to the homeless. A visitor is employed, who, in 
factory, shop, or boarding -house, gives temporal or 
spiritual comfort, ; 

A reception on Saturday evening renewed pleasant 
friendships. There was much social enjoyment at the de- 
licious luncheon daily provided by the Home-Cooking 
Department. 
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RovaL BAKING PowpeRr is the perfect leaven. It adds healthful | 











qualities to the food, economizes flour, and, in the preparation of 


the finest, most delicious bread, cake, and pastry, is indispensable. 
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AN OLD CUUPLE. 


‘iy ANKSGIVING fifty years ago! 
"Iwas then, dear, we were newly wed; 


The air was chill aud raw with snow; 
The sunset was an angry red; 
It made our cozy home more dear; 


We sat at table side by side. 
That far-off time seeins very near 
On this Thanksgiving-tide. 


Each fleet year that has passed away 
Had joy and sorrow in its train: 
Some months were sad and some were gay; 


Our hearts were light or dulled with pain. 
But through all changes that have come 

We still, dear, have been side by side, 
And met within the dear old home 

With each Thanksgiving-tide. 


Again it is Thanksgiving day! 
Our children’s children gather here; 
Our boys and girls, though growing gray, 
Are still our own, and all are dear. 
Old age seems but a stranger now, 
For, Love, we still are side by side; 
Our hearts in gratitude we bow 
At this Tuanksgiving-tide. 
Virersta VAN DE WATER. 


AN ISLAND THANKSGIVING. 


UCRETIA ELVIRA sat up very straight behind the 
L wire front of her post-office. I say Aers, because, 
though William Luther Staples was the ostensible pro- 
prietor of the one store, warehouse, and post-office com- 
bined that Far Island possessed, every one, himself in- 
cluded, realized fully that his wife held the reins, and 
held them tight. Far Island recognized, too, that she was 
a woman of ideas ; for had she not enlarged the store until 
its low-ceilinged expanse was wellnigh as large as the 
meeting-house on the hill? Was it not she that had sent 
for the first barrel of onions and the first basket of pears 
that the island had ever seen, when Eunice Philura Pratt 
started in to take summer boarders, and had nothing pro- 
vided for them but the ordinary island fare of smothered 
codfish, potatoes, and tea, at which they murmured? Had 
she got taken a vessel and gone to the mainland, after 
consultation with the ont aforesaid, and brought 
back such a load as bewildered the mind to consider? And 
what more imposing sight could be than her two store 
windows since, with decorated china and fine pressed 
glass galore, and tin things for cooking such as the sim- 
ple housewives had never dreamed of in their primitive 
kitchens, till Lucretia Elvira proudly explained their 
uses! Well might ber heart be exalted as she sat at her 
railed desk, on her high chair, and gazed around upon the 
two broad counters, filled with pocket-knives and sus- 
penders, muslins, calicoes, buttons, ribbons, boots, croquet 
sets, patent medicines, fishing-tackle, candy, and chewing- 
gum! Yet Lucretia Elvira, in bitterness of spirit, saw 
none of these with her beady black eyes as she sat gloomi- 
ly pondering the letter in her hand, which had come that 
day from her cousin on the mainland, and ran as follows: 


‘Dear Covustn Lucretia Extvrra,—I take my pen in 
hand, hoping this may find you in good health as we are 
at present but Eurilla Henrietta is not well. I thought 
She might get better but dear Cousin I think you had 
better send for her for She is a sick girl. Reuben says 
She orter be home if She is going to be so sick the Doctor 
calls it prostatin. He means She is kinder in a decline 
from what I can make out. She don't eat nothin and She 
don't sleep nights and looks awful peaked and She cries. 
I think She had better come home for a spell anyway if 
you can send a vessel soon for her and so no more from 
your affectionate Cousin Low JANE Ke.Loee” 


“IT know what she’s frettin’ over,” said Lucretia Elvira, 
grimly, to herself; ‘it's Elmer George Pratt. There's 
nothin’ as ungrateful as one’s own children. I've done 
more fur thet girl than any girl on Far Island ever hed 
done fur her, and jest because I wouldn't hear of her 
marryin’ a young feller that hedu’t nothin’, and his folks 
to support, and because he’s gone off and got drowned in 
a gale, why, Eurilly Henerietty hez to throw away all her 
chances ‘nd run down her health a-crying over spilt milk. 
Such a lot of dresses ez she had this spring! and goin’ 
over to the mainland to learn music ‘nd paintin’, ’nd every 
girl on the island wishin’ she was in her shoes! But 
Eurilly Henerietty never hed any sperit ; she takes after 
her pa. I declare! the pair of ’em, they jest set me wild; 
there ain’t the ambition of a fly in either of ’em! Well, 
I guess we might as well send a vessel to-morrer. Pa!” 
and she raised her pleasant island voice to its highest 
pitch, so as to reach William Luther, who was placid] 
playing croquet on the little green near the wharf. All 
the men on Far Island played croquet, and chewed gum 
as they played. 

* Yes, ma!” said William Luther, laying down his mal- 
let at the word, and lounging up to the store. He was a 
kindly, blue-eyed giant, mild in inverse ratio to his 
stature, and Lucretia had ruled him as a playmate, mar- 
ried him in bis stalwart youth, and commanded him ever 
since. She did not take the trouble to explain matters to 
him now 

* Eurilly Henerietty’s comin’ home. We'll hev to send 
a vessel to-morrer. You cain’t go, William Luther, be- 
cause there’)! be some things to unload from the boat to- 
morrer noon. Send Nathan Frederic ; he’s got nothin’ ter 
do jest now.” 

"My land! what's the matter with Eurilly Henerietty? 
She ain’t sick, ma, is she?” 

His only child was the apple of the storekeeper’s eye, 
and he had been very reluctant to let her go away from 
the island. Lucretia Elvira felt a fresh access of irrita- 
tion. 

“When she comes home, pa, you'll see what’s the mat- 
ter. She's makin’ a fool of herself over Elmer George, 
thet’s ail!” 

William Luther sighed, and went off to carry out his 
orders, pondering heavily and sorrowfully as he went. 
Elmer George had been a first favorite with him, too. 
There were but three families, all told, on Far Island—the 
Pratts, (he Stapleses, and the Fosters—with the natural re- 
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sult that everybody was every body else’s second cousin at 
least, and that surnames were seldom used, as beiug practi- 
cally indistinguishable. Elmer George, by common con- 
sent, was the fluest young man in the whole intricate con- 
nectiou. There was nobody on the isla.d could sail a boat 
better, or play a more skilful game of ee and he 
was a handsome fellow, forehanded and hardworkiug. If 
he hadn’t money, he had plenty of sense and capacity. 
Eurilla Henrietta would have all of her parents’ pom 
some day—the store, the wharf, the three *‘ vessels,” be- 
sides what Lucretia Elvira’s forethought had laid up in 
the savings-bank on the mainland. hy should she not 
marry any one she liked? It was all those foolish sum- 
mer rders that had put such notions into his wife’s 
head, the storekeeper reflected, and made them all un- 
happy ever since. First, she had enlarged the store—that 
was ull well enough, though it liad been large enough for 
twenty years of trade, and needed no more room, to his 
mind. Then Eurilla Heurietta was sent away, after a 
definite and unpleasant explavation with Elmer George, 
in her mother’s presence—a scene, William Luther dimly 
felt, out of which the young man came much more credit- 
ably than Lucretia Elvira. Eurilla Henrietta cried and 
said nothing, and went off, still obedient and still weep- 
ing, to Cousin Lois Jane’s ; and her lover, going ou his 
next coasting voyage, had never been heard of again—he, 
nor the ship, nor any of the crew—since the great storm, a 
year now, and more. The summer boarders had never 
come back again to the island—not caring for another 
campaign on dried codfish, probably—and still Lucretia 
Elvira a up her new ideas, and meant to, apparently, 
to the end. “ She's so stirrin’!” murmured her husband, 
as he returned from giving Nathan Frederic his sailin 
orders. ‘‘ Now Eurilly Henerietty 'nd me, we understand 
each other, 'nd we like rest and quietness; we ain’t sot on 
style, like ma is. My land! we've got ter be stylish, 
though, now, and we might ez well git accustomed to it, 
fer if ma oncet makes up her mind, it’s all over! Eurilly 
might ez well stop frettin’, pore little pirlt” 

While her mother was thus accusing and her father 
excusing her, Eurilla Henrietta was getting ready to come 
home, too weak and sick to care much about anything. 
It was truly not her fault, for she had gone dutifully to 
Cousin Lois Jane’s, and taken every lesson that the little 
town could give, working conscientiously, for hers was 
not a nature to rebel or be perverse. “‘ A little wild-rose 
slip of a thing, as gentle as a kitten, and as lovin’ ’nd in- 
nocent as a child—thet’s what Eurilly Henrietty is,” said 
her cousin. ‘* But, law! she ain’t one to learn, nor to take 
holt of nothin’! She ain’t her mother, nor she never will 
be, ‘nd why Lucretia don't see it, with all her sense, is 
what beats me! Jest give Eurilly a nice young fellow 
for a husband, and a baby in her arms, ‘ud she'd be as 
happy as a queen, fer thet’s what she’s born fer, and noth- 
in’ else!” 

‘*I guess most men ‘ud a heap ruther hev thet kind of 
a wife than Lucretia Elviry’s kind!” replied Cousin Reu- 
ben Henry, with a chuckle. Cousin Reuben was a phi- 
losopher, and had his own views about womankind. 

Eurilla liked Cousin Reuben; indeed, she liked all her 
cousins, and tried hard to be happy on the mainland. 
But every night she longed for the sea on the rocks be- 
low her window, and the great reefs and — of pink 
gtanite, where the ocean upflung in shining, foaming 
slieets of white spray, and the sparse spicy woods along 
the south road, where she and Elmer George had been 
wont to walk hand in hand, after the fashion of island 
courtship. Her heart went out, in spite of herself, to follow 
her lover, who would never understand, now, how much 
she Joved him, and who might, in the rebound of his an- 
ger, turn to some other sweetheart. That was in the be- 
ginning of her exile, and then came the yet more cruel 

ays when he had disappeared from knowledge and per- 
haps from life.” The girl found herself utterly giving 
way under loneliness and homesickness, and the more she 
fought the weaker she grew. A little cough, that did 
not trouble her at nights much, because she had come to 
sleep little anyway, and a loss of appetite that she hardly 
noticed, because she had never cared much about what 
she ate since shé left home, were very noticeable to her 
cousins, and worried them in a way that she, in her indif- 
ferent languor, could not understand. The doctor came, 
and they teased her with medicines and tonics, and food 
that she tried to swallow to please them, and found like 
ashes in her mouth. And, finally, when the news came 
that she was to go home, she was so tired and languid 
that she hardly cared, after all—except to feel that she 
had failed to do anything that was expected of her. And 
what would ma say? 

Lucretia Elvira had prepared to say a great deal. But 
what she had not prepared for was the sight of that 
white, exhausted, pitiful face, and the poor wasted little 
figure that William Luther lifted into the cut-under, with 
the tears gathering in his eyes. Only a quarter of a mile 
to the wharf, yet Eurilla Henrietta could not walk the 
distance that, a year ago, she had tripped over likea ay 4 
And when she was tenderly carried through the store, in 
her father’s strong arms, and laid down on the old settee 
in the kitchen, Lucretia Elvira followéd, with nothing to 
say, with room for no feeling in her heart but one, that 
this was her only child, her me par and delight, and 
that she was slipping away beyond all ambitions, beyond 
life itself. There were no tears in her eyes, as there had 
been in her husband's—the stroke went too deep for that; 
but when she knelt by the settee and gathered her daugh- 
ter up in her arms, the sick girl realized, wonderingly, 
what a supreme anguish was in her mother’s heart, aud 
how the str nature shook under it. 

‘Don’t mind -it so, ma,” she whispered, weakly. 
“’Tain’t your fat; I'd ’a’ been sick anyway. I’m a-goin’ 
to get well, now I’m home, so don’t you fret!” 

ut in her heart Eurilla Henrietta knew she was not go- 
ing to get well. And her mother, with the full keenness of 
mother-love, wakened once for all, knew it too. She rose 
each morning and lay down each night more and more 
remorseful and unhappy. In vain William Luther, who 
was of a cheerfu) and childlike spirit, strove to comfort 
her with his own faith in his daughter's recovery. She 
did not disabuse him of his confidence, but for herself, 
she faced the worst, and her own share in it. The sick 
girl felt the depth of her mother’s contrition when she 
asked her, tenderly, one day, “‘ Wouldn’t you care to see 
Mis’ Pratt, dear? I'll ask her to come ’nd see you to- 
morrer, ef you like.” Eurilla knew that the two women 
had not spoken since Elmer George went away, and that 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Lucretia Elvira’s pride was like iron; and she recognized 
yo of the sacrifice even while she accepted it. 
“T'd like it, ma; but if it’s anyway hard to you, I don't 
want it!” But her tone betrayed her as she spoke, for 
Seaes soe nat Rene. snes See Ses. See 00 <9 & see 
ouciled to him once more, through seeing his mother? 
Lucretia Elvira said no more, but gi up her loins 
and went down the island road. In an hour she came 
back with Mis’ Pratt. What bad passed between them 
no ove knows, but Mis’ Pratt’s eyes were red and Lucre- 
tia’s mouth was set tighter even than usual. The visitor 
sat by Eurilla Henrietta all afternoon, and staid to tea— 
atid codfish. After that she came nearly ~—_ day. 
She and Eurilla talked about Elmer George —his boy- 
hood, his various traits and doings, his ways, and his ideas 
about things — everything that two loving hearts could 
remember about the one who was dearest to them, and, 
alas! lost to them both. But his sweetheart did not feel 
that as keenly as his mother; perhaps because when she 
thought about it, lying on her pillows, with the autumn 
sun shining golden on the reddening leaves outside, she 
looked out over the sparkling, infinite stretches of the 


‘ocean, and saw herself going beyond it, soon, to where he 


wis waiting for her. 

The days went by, and the weeks, and it was wear 
Thanksgiving. Lucretia Elvira, strong in all observances, 
and glad, perhaps, of any absorbing occupation for her 
hands and mind, worked hard over her preparations for 
the festival. The viands of Far Island, as before hinted, 
were not varied; a matter of a cord or so of dried codfish 
piled up in the shed, a crop of potatoes, and a small in- 
vestment in tea, sufficed most families. But there are al- 
ways possibilities of pie and cake, and besides, anybody 
with « vessel and an ambitious turn of mind can com- 
mand the resources of the mainland. Mis’ Pratt was in- 
vited, and the children; and there was a turkey, with on- 
ions in the stuffing, and cranberry sauce, celery, mince and 
men ies, and even oranges and raisins! The little 

ratts — Sarah Euphemia Milton Henry — ate with 
réund eyes and elastic capacity for these unaccustomed 
daintics. The elders were less appreciative; the hostess 
had no appetite for her own iwork, and Mis’ Pratt 
was little better. William Luther ate because he was a 
man, and because he thought, erroneously, that Eurilla 
Henrietta must be better, ou account of the bright color 
in her cheeks. She sat propped up on her pillows, at the 
end of the table, next her mother, and pretended to take 
a little of everything and ate nothing,as the sharp eyes 
beside her saw very well. Lucretia Elvira’s cheek-bones 
were getting sharp, as well as her eyes; she had the driv- 
en, worried look of an animal agonizing over its feeble 
jeune: and unable to protect it against pursuing danger. 
- — a hollow Thanksgiving indeed for poor Lucretia 

ra. 

The dinner was over. The little Pratts, filled with 
measureless content—and raisins—sat on the steps lead- 
ing into the store, too replete for play. Within, Mis’ 
Pratt sat at the piano—Eurilla’s piano, the only one on 
the island—and with her spare fingers, used only to the 
keys of the melodeon, rattled out the simple tunes of the 
hymn-book, while the sick girl kept time with her thin 
lands as the others tried to sing. 

“* We shall meet beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll,” 
Mis’ Pratt quavered out, and Lucretia’s voice trembled 
on the notes, while William Luther came rumbling along 
after her in a deep bass, and the accompaniment came in 
anywhere and every where— 
‘** We shall meet—we shall meet— 
We shall meet—beyond—the—river 
We shall meet—’” 
And suddenly, all at once, Eurilla Henrietta sat up on 
her pillows, and gave one cry—such a cry! And there in 
the doorway, with the two children clinging round his 
legs, but not able to hinder him from making his way 
straight to his sweetheart, was—Elmer George! 

How he had come back from the dead—who knew and 
who cared? It was enough that he had come. In the 
wild whirl of the next five minutes, when he was being 
frantically embraced by his mother, when Eurilla’s head 
was on his shoulder, and William Luther was solemnly 
shaking his hand, and when the two children were shout- 
ing and dancing about the group, the og thing of 
alt wes to see Lucretia Elvira embracing Elmer George 
and her daughter alternately, and crying and laughin 
like one possessed. And when, the first frantic rush of 
joy over, the lovers sat hand in hand and beamed upon 
each other, and Eurilla Heunrietta’s face had a far-off re 
flection of her old girlish health and joy upon it for the 
moment, her mother rose to a great new hope. 

“‘Eurilly Henerietty,” she cried, *‘ you're goin’ to get 
well! Oh, Eurilly, promise me ig get well!” 

**T will, ma!” responded Eurilla Henrietta, holding El- 
mer George's hand tight. For what was the use of voy- 
aging now beyond the sunlit sea if she had to leave him 
behind? “ i can’t go now, ’nd I mean to stay!” 

And she did. PrisciLta LEONARD. 


UNSIGHTLY IMPROVEMENTS. 


A CERTAIN fair dependency of the great city has re- 

peatedly submitted to the pro ive spirit of the 
age, and under the sway of modern improvements is fast 
losing its peaceful rural characteristics; and despite the 
natural advantages of its geographical position, which 
formerly preserved it from being a mere suburb, it is be- 
coming decidedly sophisticated. Just at present the com- 
munity, or a gation of communities, is disturbed by 
the introduction of a new mode of transit, but protests 
and legal injunctions are equally vain and willy-nilly, the 
villages are to be linked by the trolley, and more poles, 
more wires,added to those already in use for the purposes 
of telegraphs, telephones, and electric lighting. 

With attention freshly directed to these unsightly, dis- 
figuring, but, unfortunately, indispensable accompani- 
moata becomes a matter of speculation why invention 
does not concentrate its wonder - working powers upon 
some better method of carrying out its schemes; why it 
should ental game — = its oe po ietggesti-as frre 
more gracefu or steps of progress, which thus 
far has wofully failed to leave a jewel-print of its feer. 
sthetic objections may not hope for a hearing in the 
very gece world of to-day, yet one cannot help lament- 
ing that all additions to more rapid and frequent com- 
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munication should be so hopelessly ugly, so 
uncompromisingly rigid in their matestalian- 
tion. hen it was found that steam could 
he put to a more useful purpose than —e 
the kettle sing, while its lid bobbed anc 
danced in harmony, no one could possibly 
have foreseen all the changes which that one 
discovery was to make in the world’s ways 
and methods, nor how the fair face of Nature 
would eventually be furrowed by the hard 
lines which the new agent demands as its 
condition of servitude in one phase of work. 

Railways are not beautiful, and factories 
are as stiff in outline as the so-called pic- 
tures of houses drawn by children on their 
slates. The machivery within, moving grace- 
fully and almost consciously as it accom- 
plishes its task, is ofttimes a pleasure to the 
eye, and somewhat compensates for the brick 
walls and many-paned windows; but how 
few people ever visit the interior, and how 
many must see the exterior of these unat- 
tractive buildings. Upon the water steam is 
less exacting in its demands, and it is more 
pleasing by reason of its freedom. The 
snowy spirals of vapor lend an additional 
charm to the beauty of sky and wave. 

When electricity became the servant of 
man it was hailed as a veritable genie, but 
before it can carry out the will of its master 
careful preparations must be made, and thus 
it lacks the spontaneity, the ready obedience 
of the genie of the Arabian Nights, while no 
amount of fernseed can render invisible the 





ety ity of its magical wires. 

Tired of the rush and noise and ugliness 
of her every-day life, and impatient of the 
dangers thronging so rapidly, a young wo- 
man expressed the wish that she could live 
in a finished city with artistic surroundings | 
and an atmosphere of quiet. It was sug- | 
gested that Venice best answered her require- | 
ments, and would therefore be a satisfactory 
place of residence for an American so devoid 
of enterprise, so lacking in appreciation of 
her advantages; the palaces are picturesque, 
the building trade is practically unknown, 
and trolleys are an obvious impossibility. 
Alas for poetry and tradition and visions of 
old-world simplicity! hardly had the advice 
been given when there appeared a news item 
from Venice to the effect that it was under 
serious consideration there to supply the 
gondolas with electric power. ‘“‘ Tasso’s 
echoes are no more,” and now the songless 
gondolier himself will soon be only a mem- 
ory. 

The conservative ideas of the young lady 
are riot altogether singular, as there are indi- 
cations of a more general desire to return to 
some of the old ways. The luxurious revi- 
val of stage-coaching, which permits a leisure- 
ly enjoyment of Nature’s attractions, a revel- 
ling in life’s free beauty untrammelled by 
time-tables and iron limitations, is one of the 
signs of appreciation of past modes. The 
tasteful lamps found in so many homes tes- 
tify to a decided preference for the soft light | 
which burns with a steady and restful glow, 
not tiring the eyes with undue brilliancy, but 
simply perfect for those who read or write 
or sew in the evening hours—a light, too, 
which, not least among its excellences, dif 
fuses a most becoming radiance and casts no 
hard accentuating shadows. But these and 
other revivals of almost obsolete methods are 
mere coquetting with the spirit of the past, 
as no one would welcome it in its entirety, 
and its most enthusiastic admirers would not 
willingly give up the ugly conveniences of 
the materialistic present. In order to be 
consistent and to find the good old times, 
with their lost beauty, these enthusiasts can 
set no limits to their retrogression, as “‘ from 
the days of the first grandfather every body 
has remembered a golden age behind him!’ 
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JISFIBURNG HUMOURS 


When All 


i, » Blse Fails 

CUTICURA ‘SOaP purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, and hair by restor- 
ing to healthy activity the CLOGGED, 
INFLAMED, IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 





throughout the world, and especially by Fadieh and 
American chemirts in all the principal cities. L is, at 
F. Newserr & Sows, 1, King Edward-t., ig 

Dave anv Cuem. Corpr., Sole Props., 
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+ With or Without ; 


» Sage is the way we are seasoning ¢ 


; SAUSAGES, 7 
We have heen selling them for sixty years) Isn't that ‘ 
» a sufficient recommendatiog * Write for our pricé-tist. We 7 
> ship by express to any part of the United States. 
>» W.8. Eisen Country Perk and Sausage ¢ 
7 Store, 10 Bedford Bt., 3 New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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Core 


‘MY HAIR IS MY-PRIDE. 


“It is nearly fifty inches long, 
of fine quality and 
very thick. 

When asked, as | am many 
times a week, how I pre- 
serve its beauty, my 
reply is always the same: 


“BS, ‘By Using Der 


Packer’s Tar Soap.’ 


As a hair preserver and 
beautifier | would and 
do recommend it to all.” 

From a Boston Lady. 


%. 


My Complexion. 


‘I find PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath. It gives one such a sense of 
exquisite cleanliness. I have used 
but two cakes, and my Skin has 
become Soft and Fine, and my Com- 
plexion is greatly improved.” 

From a Philadelphia Lady. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., p. 0. Box 2985, 81 Fulton Street, New York. 
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(Photo. from life. See accompanying letter.) 


THIS REMARKABLE HEAD OF HAIR 
is kept in the condition which 
has made it famous by 
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| combination possible. 


The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 
and lamp. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it— 
write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 
tough glass. 





Birthday 
Watches 


1 Are for Ladies. 
=| Twelve separate case 
| designs, one for each 
month, and as each 
month has a flower, 
these flowers are hand- 
painted on the dials. 
The Birthday brooch 
or pin is espécialiy de- 
signed for the watch. It 
makes the most stylish 


The price is low, every 
detail is ae a whe -keeping quality, artistic 
effect and workmanship. 

Our Birthday Book No. 34 shows all the designs. 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 
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Ruth and 
Naomi— 


The DeLONG 
Patent Hook 
and Eye. 


See that 


hump? 




















Richardson 
DeLong Bros., 
iladelphis. 





























to forever convince y 
they are the coly glue that dank bend 
American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


PILOTS IN THE LIBRARY. 


, Men and Women who have mastered the most 
of literature have chosen 2:00 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 
yovern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by | 
acareful application of the fine properties of well-selected | 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and | 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us | 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of | 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


REE BEAUTY 
I For a Postal Card 


Your name and address on a postal, mailed to 
Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich., will artng 
~~ a free sample of Wright's Antiseptic Myrr 
ooth Soap. ives beautiful white teeth, heals 
sore gums, and fm mparts a delighttul and refresh- 
ing taste tothe mouth. No soapy taste. Take no 
substitute. Put up in elegant china boxes, and in 
decorated tin boxes for travelers. Large box sent for 
25c. in stamps, which includes a somupaste edition of 

















} 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves | Webster's Pocket Dictionary and Guide to Spelling. 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette | - 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly | 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: ey - — 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., j 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. | ORNAMENTAL 
_— SE | Of Finest Woods. 
Dining, Bed-Rooms, Etc. 





2S" FLOORS | 


International Institute and English School 
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for the D; tl Boarders and Day Pu- 

REMINGTON $: CYCLES are a are a standard ils. Rae pr vd Languages, Music, Art. r¢ ply 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. Micttetra, Villa Vittoria, Viale Principe 

REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. | deo, Florence, Italy, or P. O. Box 2651, New York City. 
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fields 
works for A LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN AND THEIR CLUBS, telling about each 
book or author just what an inquirer wishes to know. 
Some of the departments: 


Fiction, a reviewer for the Nation. 
G. Thwaites. Natural History, Olive Thorne Miller. 
ey Prof. Edward R. w. Pine Art, Rus- 
is. — Henry E. Krehbiel. Country 
. H. Bailey. Domestic Econ- 
s, Augusta H. Ley- 
on Hints for Girls’ and Women’s Clubs, with 
Outline Constitution and By-laws. 

Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Published for the American Library Association. 


Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 
Branches: 273 Stewart Building, New York; 6o3 Chestnut St., 
tm ae 125 Franklin St., Chicago; to Bloomsbury St., 


London, W. 
DEAFNESS 2,10. Noses, cone 
it: re than —. other de- 


> 4 combine saris MEM N. R , o — prowts FREE 


History, Reuben 


doeyes. F. 


Beecham’ s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10? and 25%. 


go by it. 


Annual sal. s more than 6,000,000 boxes, 








IRREVERENCE. 
N this e undoubtedly fortunate 
in that we have Jaid aside a great deal 
that wa yjectionable in customs and habits 
nf But have we not also done 
1 that was very sweet and 
lovely One of the most noticeable, and 
per s most objectionable, changes that has 
‘ lace is that the young person of to 
ct for age that character 
zed the young person of half a century ago 
rhen the gir! who did not show proper rev 
r the gray-haired man or woman 
vas considered ill- bred and unmannerly 
Now, too often, youth is intolerant of old 
lhe modern girl smiles lofty superior 
1e opinigns advanced by her grand 
by her mother 
e with what she terms ‘‘ old-fashioned 
Of course there are exceptions to 
n in this day of the supremacy 
rs There are a few girls 
gotten the consideration due 
gh they may not belong to 
the advanced 8 hool f ideas and beliefs, still 
erit love and respect, because they have 
t through the life upon whose 


YOUTHFUL 


vho have noi 
hose who, alth 


eshold our girls are only standing, The 
r woman would do well to add to her 
shments that of giving a grate 


word tf hose who have 
ire alWavs Willing to x 
ea n the } 


helped her, and 
ive her a ‘‘ God 
yurney she is beginning 


She bas no | 
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Send for handsome 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Supr 
Anheuser-| live \ the 


me ( 


Sure 


The best that 1 money can buy 





HARPER'S 








Food For Both. 


Every nursing mother 
the kind of 
nourishment there is in 


needs 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 


keep healthy and plump. 
To be had at all 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. 5. A 


ly illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter 
‘ourt of Washington, D a 
puted Highest score 
of tl W ( un Exposition, Chicago, 


If the fall inspection of 


the 
lack of 


table service reveals 


Cut Glass 


We suggest seeing the display at our 


new branch store. 


send for pamphlet. 


If you cannot call, 
A large line to 


choose from for Wedding Gifts. 


Dorflinger’s 


TRADE 
> 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway (near arst St.), 
New York. 


MARK 


limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


American 






Porous 
Plaster 





Druggists and Grocers. 


has awarded to the 
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A true and lasting Violet in the handsomest package on 
the market. 





PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 





For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 


































Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 













as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


gilands 
OT Limoges so 


On Decorated China, 
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Ono White China. 
















In Buying a Piano or an Organ 


=ae do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Huson’ Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


" NOLETTESy OZA : | 


L. LEGRAND (rin? eriumery) 41, place de la Madeleine. PARIS 










































